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THE LAW OF MENTAL 
AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ACCRETION OF MIND. 








BY NATHANIEL SANDS. 


Part I. 

We live in a world and form a part of 
auniverse in which the reign of law is com- 
plete and perfect. The microscope has re- 
yealed no atom of matter so small and the 
telescope no world so large, that it escapes 
this all-controlling, universal, omnipresent 
power which we have named—law. Mind 
is precisely as much under its control as 
matter. All things, however subtle may 
be their essence, must have a mode of pro- 
cedure, and this mode or method is law. 
If the human mind grows, enlarges, ex- 

nds, and develops, it must do so under a 

w that can be recognized, traced, under- 
stood, and obeyed. It is fur us to discover 
this law and yield as implicit obedience to 
itas we do to the law of gravitation or 
any other well-known law. In our pre- 
vious efforts to educate and unfold the intel- 
lectual germ in man, we have been work- 
ing at great disadvantage for the want of a 
correct knowledge of the law of mental 
growth. We have been at sea without a 
compass and chart; we have been drift- 
ing and not sailing over the ocean of 
life. We have learned much, it is true, 
and accomplished much; but so- was 
the ocean navigated long before the com- 
pass was discovered, and men traveled be- 
fore steam was known, and communicated 
with each other thousands of years before 
the telegraph was invented. How greatly, 
however, in their own way, have these 
several agencies promoted the substantial 


welfare of mankind. But in how much | ture. blend 
|ing must at once be commenced, if it is 


greater degree would man’s highest interest 
be promoted if we could discover the true 
method of developing, building 
ganizing the human mind itselt; 
right and full development, man will be 


ruler of all the forces of nature that 
surround him here. The compass was a 
simple invention in itself, and yet how 
vastly important, and how many thousands 
of years mankind were in reaching a point 
where one of their number was found 
capable of inventing it. Steam is nothing 
more than utilizing the expansive proper- 
ties of water under the application of heat, 
by means of suitable mechanism. The tel- 
egraph is only electricity passing over iron, 
one of its best and well-known conductors. 
80 all discoveries seem very simple after 
they are made and pass into common 
ue. For long ages we have sought 
to educate and develop the  hu- 
man mind, feeling all the while that 
there was yet an undiscovered and far bet- 
ter way. All students and educators have 
spoken and written and taught that we 
only see through a glass darkly, and that 
the royal road to knowledge is yet un- 
known. Now suppose we undertook to 
rear a child to manhood by reading to it 
three times a day an elaborate description 
of the food it should eat instead of giving 
it the food itself, what would be our suc- 
cess and what would be thought of the 
wisdom of such a course? And yet this 
is precisely the way we have been trying 
to develop mind. We have relied chiefly 
upon books containing long, elaborate, and 
perplexing descriptions of things, instead 
of relying upon the things themselves. 
The body feeds upon body, upon sub- 
stance. The mind must feed upon mind. 
All nature feeds upon itseif. It is organ- 
ized on the basis of one vast exchange— 
communion, mutual support and co-opera- 
tion. Worlds uphold and sustain each 
other; every particle of matter attracts 
every other particle in proportion to the 
square of their distance. All the forces 
and powers of nature spring from union. 
Isolation is unknown in any part of the 
universe. Blending and interblending, a 
universal and divine marriage, is the great 
law unceasingly at work. 
I 

The law of Mental Growth is, that Mind 
organizes Mind,—that it grows, unfolds and 
develops, by itive direct contact and 
communicn with its own elements, forces 
and powers. The human germ must be 
imbedded in the universal mind in nature, 
4s the seed is planted in the earth, which is 
the natural medium through which it draws 
all the elements essential to its wth 
and development. Mind is imbedded in 
mind, not in words, not in age, not 
m but in mind itself. he food 


Sally prupared, porate et. end dagseted 
. en of, an 

before the bensdte which nature intended 
are derived from it. So with the elements 


| brought in natural contact with mind in 


up, and or-| Union of mind with mind,—a joining to- 
« 


or, by its | gether, a feeding upon, as it is a law that jin the chair, and Commissioners Sands, 
] | all nature feeds upon itself. 


enabled to stand forth the master and the | 


| is, that all intellectual germs feed upon the uni- 


ganized and individualized. The illustra- 
jtion as well as the type is complete 
|in the growth of seeds, and the vital 


| growth of our mind. They must be care-| attempted to educate, but we have never 
| fully arranged and administered by expe-| yet met with satisfactory success. Our best 
| rienced teachers in order that our minds | efforts have been one-sided, incomplete, 
;may be properly strengthened and en-/and often injurious. 
| larged. educate the entire man mentally and phys- 
When the mind is so imbedded it must | ically, and place him in barmony with the 

be cultivated as we cultivate the seed, the | world in which he lives, is yet to be made 

teacher being the husbandman ; and when | out. The defects in all the present known 

it is so nourished and fed, it will grow in | methods of intellectual development are 

accordance with the law of mentai growth | well understood and easily pointed out. 

just as naturally as the body grows. Books| The history of education is a history 
have their proper place, ant a very im- | of attempts resulting in more than 

| portant place it is. But the description of | partial failure. The self-made men who 
the thing must never be allowed to super- | have never been educated in the schools 

| sede the thing itself; the description of} are even more conspicuous and numer- 
| food can never take the place of the food | ous than those who have been educated in 
| itself. The parallel between the growth| them. If failure is to be accepted as any 
| of the mind and body is complete and per- | evidence that we are wrong in principle in 
| fect, and it must in future be our guide if | our present system of education, we cer- 
| we wish to make solid progress. That tainly have an abundance of it on all sides 
mind which is manifested in all nature is| of us. We can examine with much advan- 

| the garden in which our own is to grow | tage the effect upon the minds of those 
| and unfold in all its beauty and perfection. | who have been engaged in original investi- 
| We must root it and ground it there. And | gation’ into the phenomena of physical 
this work must be begun in early! science, where they were brought in hour- 

|childhood, as soon as the dawning|ly contact with mind in nature. It is 
|intellect can be awakened by admin-| known that their minds have grown and 
|istering the intellectual food best| expanded in a marked degree. The pres- 
adapted tothe age and circumstances of | ent system of object teaching, as now con- 
the child. Fer it is at that period that the | ducted, does not embrace within itself any 

|mental foundation is to be laid, by and | portion of the system we have in view. 
| through its appropriate food. There must | The central idea and plan is radically dif- 

ferent and will be given hereafter. 








| be no breaks, no cutting off of the supplies 
|of mental food, any more than of the 


| bodily. The mind hungers and thirsts for . i * 
its appropriate nourishment just the same | THE NEW YORK BOARD OF PUBLIC 
as the body. If this food is not forthcom- INSTRUCTION. 





jing, it is dwarfed, stunted, and crippled. 
| The mind in the child must be at once FIR&ST MEETING OF THE AUTUMN. 

After the nine weeks’ holiday the New 
York Board of Public Instraction met for 
business on Wednesday last. 
dent, Commissioner Smyth, was of course 


The intermingling and interblend- 





to unfold aright; and it must be a real 


| Wood, Van Vorst, Ingersoll, Jarvis, Gross, 
| Jenkins, Lewis and Brennan answered to 
their names. The absentees were Com- 
| missioners Duryea and Fancher. A(iter 
| the usual time f6r the approval of the min- 
utes the chairman took up 
THE COMMUNICATIONS OF WARD TRUSTEES 
From the Nineteentl Ward came a pro- 
| principle in the egg. But it is not! test of two ot its trustees against the recent 
| enough to say, bring the mind in con- action of the Board in appointing princi 
| tact with nature; we might as well say, | pals and vice-principals for the new Ward 
| bring the mind in contact with books. School No. 59. They base their protest on 
| What benefit could a person derive who | ral t 
| could not read, by sitting in a large library | nominations made by the ward board were 
| gazing at books whose names even he| not absolutely rejected but simply sus 
| could not comprehend ? It does but little pended because the school building was not 
| more good for the unlearned and untaught | ready and the nominations therelore pre- 
| to look at natural objects. The rocks and | mature, and that these nominations were 
| mountains, the trees and flowers, the earth | never reconsidered by a full board of trus 


If. 
The true philosophy of the accretion of mind 


| versal mind in nature, and thus mind is or- 





| and its minerals and metals cannot tel] | tees. Another that the dissentients were | 


| their story to him. For to him they are|not properly notified of the meeting at 
| voiceless and silent. But to the geologist, 
| botanist, and naturalist—toa Newton, Von that 
| Humboldt and Hugh Miller—they have a/| made the nominations had before that ac- 
record, a grand history. Ten thousand | tion disqualified himself by removing from 
| Voices issue forth in a sublime song to|the ward. The whole matter was referred 
| every student who is able to come into the | to the Committee on Teachers. 


| inner temple of wisdom where nature un-|_ The First, Fourth, Sixth, 


| 


Seventh, 
| Man has invented an alphabet of letters by | teenth, Seventeenth and Twenty-first Wards 
a knowledge of which we are enabled to| sent in communications nominating even- 
make a permanent record of our thoughts | ing school teachers. They were all referred 
and spread them before the world. We 


must now invent an alphabet by which | Evening Schools, &c. 


The curriculum to} 


The Presi- | 


several technicalities, one that the old} 


to the Committees on Normal College, 
| 
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GROWTH of mind, which are to administer to the | earnestly desired to educate, and we have Principal Primary Department Grammar 


| School No. 25; Henry C. Litchfield for 
Vice-Principal Male Department Grammar 
School No. 13; Anna M. Power for Vice- 
Principal Female Department Grammar 
| School No. 13; Mary A. Underhill tor 
Vice-Principal Primary School No. 26 
Referred to the Committee on Teachers. 
| The same ward asks three new pianos 
for Grammar School No. 25. Referred to 
| the Committee on Buildings, Repairs and 
Furniture. A request that the salary of 
| William Fleming, Janitor of Grammar 
} School No. 26, be raised to $1,200, was re 
| ferred to the same committee. 
| The Twentieth Ward’s request for some 
new chairs tor Grammar School No. 33 was 
| referred to the same committee. 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 

Dr. O’Sullivan'’s report on the urinals 
and playgrounds of Grammar Schools Nos 
14, 20, 7, 2, 23, 24 and 21, and Primary 
School No. 12, recommending relief suited 
to each case, was referred to the Commit 
tee on Hygienics, etc. 

The PresipENT presented his refusal to 
draw warrants for the bills of Moran & 
| Armstrong for $414.05 for work done on 
|Grammar School 59, and of John W 
'Smith for $40 for a tablet in Grammar 
| School No. 25, both bills being for work 
| done without authority of the board. Re 
| ferred to the Finance Committee. 
| A bill of Terence Kiernan for extra work 

on school No. 25 was referred to the same 
committee. 

The Home of the Friendless ask leave to 
occupy lots on Fifty-fourth street near 
| Seventh avenue, belonging to the Board of 
Public Instruction, for an Industrial School 
Referred to the Committee on Sites, etc. 

The Catholic Protectory for Girls (de 
stroyed by fire) asks aid in the way of old 
books, furniture, etc. Referred to the 
Committee on Buildings, Supplies and Fur 
niture, 

The Comptroller calls attention to last 
session's legislation as to corporation ad 
vertising. Reterred to the Committee on 
By-Laws. 

A communication from the Board of 
Apportionment announcing an additional 
appropriation of $100,000 to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, for the pur 
pose of repairs of heating apparatus 
and extraordinary repairs, was received 
and referred to the Committee on Fi 
nance. 

John O'Connor, one of the Trustees of 
the First Ward, protests against the nomi 








nation of Cornelius Sullivan as Principal | 


of the Evening School in that ward, on 
| the ground that he failed last year to keep 
the school in proper order. Referred to 
the Committee on Normal College, Even 
ing Schools, etc. 

| Egbert B. Howland complains 


that 


| which the nominations were made, and | though he was transferred by the board | 
still another that one of the three who | from being janitor to School 21 to being | tion 


janitor of the new School No. 59, another 
man has taken his place and keeps him 
| out. Referred to the Committee on By 
Laws, etc. 

| Three of the Trustees of the Sixth Ward 


folds and explains her secret workings. | Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, Thirteenth, Four- | present a minority report as to the teachers | 


lof their Female Evening School Re- 
\ferred to the Committee on Evening 


Schools, etc. 


RESOLUTIONS, ETC 


mind in nature can be easily read and un- 
derstood, the same as we read books and 
music. All that we behold in the visible 
world is unfolded from the invisible. It is 
mind clothing itself with matter. Before 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Thorwald- 
sen could place their immortal works on 
canvas or in marble, they had to be 
formed and wrought out in their minds, 
and the paint and the marble only 
clothed their sublime conceptions. It is 
not beyond our powers to construct an 
alphabet by which we can all read and 
commune intelligently with nature ; and in 
this union of mind in us with the mind in 
nature we shall unfold in a ratio almost in- 
conceivable to us at present. The mechan- 
ism of mind will then be clearly under- 
stood when we shall cease to stimulate as 
we do now our sensational faculties at the 
expense of the intellectual, and subjugate 
the reasoning powers to the emotional, 
thus injuring the brain and mental powers 
by injudicious and ignorant attempts at 
education. The human mind is an instra- 
ment far more delicate and complicated 
than any musical mechanism or the most 
finely constructed chronometer, and far 
poe injured; and yet how often it is 
rashly ignorantly treated by those who 
attempt to unfold and instruct it, and how 
few of them understand and appreciate its 
sublime mechanism. We have heretofore 








The Trustees of the Sixteenth Ward sent Commissioner BRENNAN offered a series 
in two communications on the same sub- | of resolutions, expressing the high appre 
ject, one declaring that they had accepted | ciation of the board, collectively and indi 
a bid for the erection of new wings to |vidually, of the late Amnon Macvey (Su 
Grammar School No. 45, at $12,200, that| perintendent of School Buildings), and 
being the lowest of ten bids, of which the| their regret at his death, with the usual 
highest was $23,893; and the other repre-| direction that the resolutions be sent to 
senting that, owing to the lateness of the | his friends. The resolutions were unani 
season and the immediate needs of the | mously adopted. 
school in that district, it was better to de-| Commissioner Van Vorst offered the 
fer the alteration till next year’s vacation. | following resolutions, which he desired to 
The Trustees agree in both communica- | preface by the statement that they referred 
tions, and the board sent them to the Com- | to the Universal Exhibition which it was 
mittee on Finance. »roposed should be held in Vienna in 1873. 

The Trustees of the Seventeenth Ward Hie had received papers in relation to it 
recommend Charles Kinkel for the place|from the United States Commissioner, 
made vacant by the death of Amnon Mc: |General Thomas Van Buren, and he ven 
Vey, position for which Mr. John Green | tured to say from what he had learned of 
and Mr. Edward Berrian also seek. Both | the purposes and objects of the exhibition 
applications were referred to the Commit- | that it would be one of the most interesting 
tee on Buildings, Repairs, etc. in its showing the advance that hed been 

The Seventeenth Ward presented the | made in society, in the arts, and in educa 


following nominations: Robert H. Petti-| tion. The attention of Europe was turned 
w for Principal Male Department| very strongly to the American system of 
rammar School No. 25; James Burke for | education, and the commissioner requested 


Vice-Principal Male Department Grammar 
School No. 25; Hannah A. Sill for Princi- 
Female ent Grammar School 

o. 25; Caroline 8. Langoein for Vice- 
Principal Female Department Grammar 


books, and, if possible, models 


schools be presented there. 





School No, 25; A. Gannon for Prin- | had received. 
cipal Primary partment mar| Resolved, That this department appre- 
School No. 25; Emma A. Knapp for Vice-! ciate the importance and advantages to 


that specimens of our apparatus, — the 
of our 
He therefore | sioner Ingersoll), Repairs, etc., presented a 
offered these resolutions, and, at the same : 
time, handed in the letter and papers he } years’ experience for the 


—— 


follow the ‘‘ Univers‘ Exhibition,” to be 
held in Vienna in the year 1873, especially 
as it aflects the subjects of education, 
teaching and instruction, and that in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions and requests 
of the President of the Imperial Commis- 
sioners and the Chief Manager, Baron de 
Schwarz-Senborn, this department take 
measures to transmit to said exhibition 
such books, documents and objects as will 
exhibit as far as is practicable the condition 
of the public schools and the cause of public 
school education in the city of New York, 
| and the methods of instruction in use. 
Resolved, That this department send to 
| such exhibition a copy ol the documen's of 
the proceedings of this board, and of the 
annual reports for the years 1871 and 1872, 
with its manual and directory for the same 
| years, and also a copy of each text-book, 
card and chart in general use, and speci- 
mens in use for object teaching and ocular 
|instruction in the schools, with drawings 
and plans of one of our public school 
| buildings most recently erected, “ and the 
| plan and elevation of the Normal School 
building.”” (The part in interrogation 
marks was inserted by an amendment of 
| Commissioner Wood, and accepted by the 
mover.) 
Resolved, \That the Clerk of this Board 

j} attend to the carrying out of these resola- 
tions, and for that purpose communicate 
with Hon. 8. Van Buren, the United States 
Commissioner in the city of New York. 











| These resolutions were adopted, and 
| the refore Mr. Commissioner Van Vorst 
handed in Gen. Van Buren’s letter with 


two circulars. 
STANDING COMMITTEE REPORTS. 
Commissioner Lewis, from the Commit- 
tee on Finance, reported in tevor of paying 
C. Brown $57.25, the only reason 
against his bill being thatthe Trustees had 
no right to go beyond $50; and against the 
| claim of John Vanderpoel, for a marble tab- 
| let in School No, 10, amounting to $60, 
| Both reports were laid over under the 
rule, 
| Commissioner Lewis, from the Finance 
| Committee, reporied a resolution requirin 
the Comptroller to place $550,000 of =o 
moneys to the credit of the board. Unani- 
mous consent being obtained, the resolu- 
tion was adopted, 

Commissioner JenkINS reported from 
the Committee on School Books, Hy gienics, 
} ete., that for heating schools No. 27 and 53 

they had received bids from Gillis & Geo- 
| gheg an and S. Farrar & Co. In both 
schools Farrar & Co. had been the lowest 
| bidders, and they had therefore accepted 
| their bids ; for school 27 at $6,750, and for 
| school 53 at $8,250. The Thirteenth Ward 
| Trustees had reconsidered their action as 
to school No. 4, and awarded the contract 
for the heating apparatus to Farrar & Co., 
at $8,800. The committee present a reso- 
in accordance with their report. 
Laid over under the rule. 
| Commissioner Jenkins, from the same 
committee, presented the following report: 
“That they have caused to be prepared 
‘Manual of Instruction and Discipline,’ 
aid the teacher in carrying out the re- 
quirements of the prescribed course ot in- 
struction for primary and grammar schools. 
This work has been performed by the City 
Superintendent and the First Assistant Su- 
perintendents of the grammar and primary 
| schools, and is now ready to be placed in 
the hands of the printer. Your committee 
therefore ask that authority be given to 
print the same, with the view to its early 
listribution among the teachers, in order 
| that they may without further delay have 
the benefit of its suggestions. The com- 
mittee, therefore, otter for adoption the 
following resolutions: 

‘* Resolved, That the ‘ Manual of Instrac- 
tion and Discipline,’ prepared by the order 
of the board under the direction of the 
Committee on Course of Studies, &c., be 
stereotyped, and 1,500 copies printed, the 
stereotype plates to be the property of the 
board.” 

This report was at the time passed, but 
|later was called up, and Commissioner 
| Woop inquired how many pages the 

“Manual” would make. Some one sta 
| 34 pages. President Swyru stated that 
| this was a very important subject, and he 
for one should like to examine the report. 
|He thought it should go to one of 
the committees. On motion it was sent to 
Printing Committee. 
The Committee on Buildings (Commis- 
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report that David J. Stagg was fitted by 35 
ition of Super- 
jotendentof Buildings. Their report was, 
by unanimous consent, at once acted on 
and adopted, and the formal balloting re- 
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sulted in Mr. Stagg’s unanimous selection 
to fill! Mr. Macvey’s place. 

Commissioner LEw1s, from the Commit- 
tee on Buildings, etc., reported that the 
Trustees of the Eleventh Ward had secured 

uarters for Grammar School No. 22 as 
Tiowe: for the male d ent, 101 
Lewis street, at $70 per month; for the fe- 
male department, the basement of the 
Methodist church in Second street, at $100 
per month and $100 damages to the heai- 
ing apparatus; and for the primary depart- 
ment, 112 Sheriff street, at $2,500 per year, 
and recommended the adoption of the 
contracts. Laid over under the rule. 

Commissioner Sanps, from the Auditing 
Committee, recommended the payment of 
two small bills, aggregating $50.25, which, 
with unanimous consent, were ordered 

aid. 

. Commissioner Van Vorst, from the 
Committee on Supplies, reported that in 
consequence of the resignation of B. L. 
Watson, chief clerk of that department, 
they had promoted John R. Ames to his 
place, at $2,500; Joshua Isaacs to Ames’ 
place, at $2,000, and fixed James Walsh’s 
salary at $1,500. This, he stated, was an 
actual saving of $500. On his motion, the 
report was adopted and the promotions 
confirmed by unanimous consent. 

The same committee presented their re- 
port of the numbers of the various books, 
etc., on the supply-list called for during 
the past year. Referred to the Committee 
on Seuss of Studies, ete. 

MOTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Commissioner Woop called atten- 
tion to the report of the Special Committee 
on the Distribution of the Work among 
the Assistant Superintendents made last 
July, and in connection with that stated 
that while that committee had not felt au- 
thorized as a committee to take any action 
on the question of salaries of the Superin- 
tendents, yet the members had seemed to 
think that those salaries should be ad- 
vanced. He therefore now, as an indi- 
vidual Commissioner, offered the following: 

Resolved, That the salaries of Messrs. 
John H. Fanning, John Jasper, Jr., and 
Arthur McMullin, Assistant Superintend- 
ents, whose duties were defined in the re- 
port of the special committee made on 24th 

uly last and printed on pages 690, 691 and 
692 of the Journal, be and they hereby are 
established at the rate of $4,000 each, to 
take effect from the 1st September, 1872. 

Commissioner JARVIS seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Commissioner JENKINS thought the mo- 
tion altogether premature. So far they had 
no official notice that the gentlemen named 
in the resolution had any intention to ac- 
cept the position. 

Commissioner VAN Vorst suggested that 
the motion lay over. 

The Prestpent thought it was a proper 
case for a reference to a committee. 

Commissioner JARVIS moved as a sub- 
stitute that the subject of the compensa- 
tion of the Superintendent and his assist- 
ants be referred to the Committee on By- 
Laws. 

Commissioner Woop moved that the 
President of the Normal College be in- 
cluded as hitherto, his salary had been 
equal to that of the Superintendent. 

Commissioner Wood's amendment, and 
Commissioner Jarvis’ substitute, were then 
adopted. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

The following resolutions laid over from 
the last meeting were then taken up and 
adopted. 

** Resolved, That the President and Clerk 
be authorized to draw warrants in favor of 
Thos. Green for $56 for repairs made in 
Grammar School No 2, Seventh Ward, in 
January last; and in favor of John Fin- 
nessy for $82.50 for stoves furnished and 
repairs in Grammar School No. 14, in the 
Twenty-first Ward, in March last, as per 
their bills approved by the Superintendent 
of Buildings.” 

** Resolved, That $133.48 be and the same 
is hereby appropriated from the reserve 
fund for the year 1871, for the payment of 
the bill of the Woodward Steam Pump 
Manufacturing Company for work done 
and materials furnished in connection with 
the heating arrangements in Grammar 
School building No. 3, in the Ninth Ward, 
in October and November, 1871, to be paid 
upon the approval of the Superintendent of 
Buildings ot this board,” 

“ Whereas, Colored School No. 6 having 
only two assistant teachers, the salary of 
one having been raised from $400 to $500 
per annum, the salary of the first assistant, 
under the provisions of the By-Laws, article 
18, section 57, subdivision 3, would have 
to be cut down $50, therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the section of the By- 
Laws just referred to be suspended in rela- 
tion to this particular school, and the salary 
of the first assistant of the school aforesaid 
be fixed at $800 per annum.” 

The report of the Special Committee on 
the distribution of duties among the As- 
sistant Superintendents coming up, Com- 
missioner BRENNAN moved to lay the whole 
matter on the table. 

Mr. Commissioner Woop asked the ob- 
ject of the motion. 

Mr. Commissioner BRENNAN said his 
purpose was to have the Superintendent 
retain his proper powers and duties. 

The motion was lost, 

Commissioner Gross moved to refer the 
~ back to the same committee. Car- 
Commissioner Gross reported that the 
Committee on Teachers considered 


FE 


CROWN DIAMONDS AND OTHER 
GEMS. 


The infrangibility of the diamond has 
often been commented upon by various 
authors, some of whom gravely assert that 
it is quite possible, by placing a diamond 
upon an anvil, and then striking it with a 
sledge hammer, te force the diamond into 
the anvil without sustaining any injury. 
Anselm de Boot, who wrote (1609) a work 
entitled ‘‘ De Gemmis et Lapidibus,” says 
that he knew a physician who boasted that 
he could stick a diamond on the end of a 
needle, or divide it into fine scales, with- 
out the help of any instrumeats. Dr. Wol- 
laston again hit on the secret, and pur- 
chased large diamonds full of flaws ata 
low price, dividing them into smaller crys- 
tals, of better water and more perfect 
shape. 

he Rev. Charles King, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, one of the best modern 
authorities on ancient and modern gems, 
gives the following exposition of this se- 
cret in his “ Natural History ef Precious 
Stones:” “This gem being composed of 
infinitely thin layers deposited {over each 
other, in a direction parallel to the faces 
of the primitive crystal, it can easily be 
split by a blow of a knife, eee in the di- 
rection of these laminx.”” Though the an- 
cients did not engrave the diamond, at 
least so far as we know, no antique en- 
graved diamond being possessed by any 
museum, or known collector, yet it is very 
certain that they used a diamond-pointed 
tool to sculpture out the features, hair, and 
other parts demanding fine work on those 
specimens of antique glyptic work which 
have come down to ourtime. The well- 
known head of Medusa, formerly in the 
Strozzi Collection, now in the Cabinet of 
Gems in the British Museum, may be 
quoted as an example of this work, each 
individual hair terminating in a serpent’s 
head, all being finished with the greatest 
care and accuracy, the intaglio, an ame- 
thyst, being scarcely an inch in length or 
breadth. 

To Louis de Berghen, anative of Bruges, 
must be given the credit of first having dis- 
covered, in the fifteenth century, the art of 
diamond cutting. The “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle” tells us that he noticed that two 
diamonds rubbed together would bite; this 
enabled him to try theeffect of the facet 
on two unwrought stones, which he worked 
with great success. He next essayed his 
skill on a large diamond intrusted to him 
by Charles the Bold, and with so much 
success that Charles awarded him a dona- 
tion of 3,000 ducats. Many writers affirm 
this diamond to have been the Sancy—a 
statement hard to verify and only to be 
taken cum grano salis, Monsieur de La- 
borde, a French author of distinction in 
these matters, tries in vain, in his ‘‘ Glos- 
saire,”’ to give the credit of the discovery to 
his own countrymen, stating that ‘ailleurs 
de diamants existed in Paris as early as 
1407. These artizans, however, were only 
polishers, not cutters, the honor of the in- 
vention still remaining to Louis de Ber- 
ghen. 

We shall now endeavor to give some ac- 
count of diamonds universally celebrated 
on account of either size, color or beauty. 
The first gem to which we would call the 
attention of the reader is known as the 
“Grand Mogul,” and weighed, when the 
property of Shah Jehan, 787} carats. A 
Venetian named Borghis cut this stone, re- 
ducing the weight to 230 carats, making it 
agem of the purest water, with but one 
small flaw. The Mogul, instead of reward- 
ing Borghis, mulcted him in the sum of 
10,000 rupees (circa $4,000), not consider- 
ing the additional lustre any compensation 
fur the loss in size. Tavernier, in his 
“ Voyages,” hints that Borghis could have 
produced the same eftect with less loss had 
he known his art. Tuis traveler gives an 
amusing description of the formalities 
which he underwent previous to seeing 
this famous diamond. The plates which 
accompany his volumes have accurate re- 
presentations of the Grand Mogul and other 
diamonds seen by him. The Koh-i-noor 
and Grand Mogul have often been de 
scribed erroneously a8 one and the same 
gem. The difference in weight and size is, 
however, a sufficiently strong argument 
against such a statement. Barbot asserts 
that the Grand Mogul now forms part of 
the Persian regalia under the name of 
Deryai-noor (Ocean of Light). The Koh-i- 
noor (Mountain of Light), the property of 
the British crown, weighed, when first dis- 
covered, 186 carats. The diamond-cutters, 
imported especially from Holland, dimin- 
ished its size to 1324 carats at a cost of 
about $40,000. Mr. King considers this 
gem to bea badly shaped, shallow brilliant 
of inferior water. Sir David Brewster, 
a well-known and honored Scotch 
savant, compared the diamond in 
her Majesty 8 possession with that 
engraved by Tavernier, in the work men- 
tioned above as the Koh-i-noor, and came 
to the conclusion that they did not corre- 
spond, This startling fact he proved by 
endeavoring to reconstruct the original 
upon the d d under ideration, but 
found it a matter of impossibility. The 
English crown diamond must, therefore, 
either be a gem hitherto unknown to trav- 
elers, or, what is probable, Tavernier's 
measurements and description may be 
slightly inaccurate. 

The French crown diamond, known as 
the “ Regeot,” was found near the mines of 
Golconda, and brought over to Europe by 











burden, paying over $675,000 for this gem. 
It was cut down to its present weight, 137 
carats, and is considered by connoisseurs 
to be, for brilliancy and water, the finest 
crown jewel in Europe. The Emperor 
Napoleon I. pledged this diamond to the 
Dutch, receiving a sum sufficient to enable 
him to me f out his plans for the recon- 
struction of France as an empire. The 
Regent and Sancy were both stolen from 
the Garde Mobile, during the revolution of 
1792, the former being recovered by means 
of an anonymous letter, disclosing the 
place of its concealment, the robbers evi- 
dently dreading that the possession of so 
well-known a stone would expose them to 
suspicion. 

The ‘‘Sancy,” about which much hgs 
been written, but unfortunately without 
sufficient evidence to clear up its history, is 
supposed to be the diamond purchased by 
the Russian Prince Paul Demidoff for 
$375,000. Many writers affirm the Sancy 
to be the diamond cut by Louis de 
Berghen for Charles the Bold; but, as we 
have before stated, the evidence adduced 
in popular treatises is not sufficiently clear 
to enable usto trace the pedigree of the 
stone. Catharine If., of Russia, ‘‘ the 

reatest of all monarchs,” according to 
Lord Byron, paid the sum of $450,000 
down, and an annuity of $20,000, besides 
a patent of nobility, to the lucky possessor 
of the diamond now set in the sceptre of 
the Czars of Russia, known as the “ Orloff.” 
Its weight is 193 carats. 

The value of a wrought diamond is esti- 
mated in England in the following man- 
ner: Ascertain its weight in carats, multi- 
ply this by two, then — the product 
into itself, and lastly multiply this latter 
sum by £2. Thus a wrought diamond, 
weighing one carat, is worth £8 (about 
$40); two carats, £32andsoon. We leave 
to the readers of the Aldine the task of 
finding out what would be, — to 
this system, the price of the King of Por 
tugal’s supposed yellow diamond, weighing 
1,680 carats, This stone is, however, sus- 
pected to be a yellowtopaz. Besides these 
monstrous diamonds, others exist whicb, 
though much smaller, are yet of a very re- 
spectable size. The most celebrated are 
the Austrian, weighing 139 carats (this is, 
however, a yellow diamond); the Pigott, 
the property of the Marquis of Westmin- 
ter, 78i carats; the Empress Eugenie’s, 51 
carats; the Pasha of Egypt's, 40 carats. 

The principal diamond mines exist in 
India, the most celebrated being Golconda; 
others are to be found in Brazil. Dia- 
monds have been found in Rutherford 
County, also in Hale County, Georgia. 
Their primary formation is, in the lan- 

age of mineralogists, a regular actahe- 
cox but they are also found in a forma- 
tion called rhombic dodecahedron. Hol- 
land must be mentioned as the home of the 
best diamond cutters, though Venice for a 
long time was considered a powerful rival. 
Small inferior diamonds, called Bort, are 
used by lapidaries to cut and polish not 
only diamonds but other gems. The dia- 
mond mills are worked by steam, the stone 
to be cut being placed on metal plates . »v- 
ered with diamond dust, the mach «ry 
acting on these metal plates causing ..em 
to revolve with tremendous rapidity. 

Emeralds were considered by the an- 
cients as more valuable than diamonds, 
and are even now much valted on account 
of their beautiful color. The finest speci- 
men is the large uncut block, weighing 
eight ounces and sixteen pennyweights, 
found near Santa Fe de Bogota, the prop- 
erty of the Duke of Devonshire. Large cut 
emeralds are hardly ever seen, this s.one 
being seldom found without flaws. 

The finest mineralogical display in the 
world may be seen in the British Museum, 
where Professor Maskelyne has arranged 
in such a way as to delight the eye the 
specimens in his charge. Amethysts of a 
size hardly to be imagined, topazes, gar- 
nets, rubies are spread out with great care, 
special attention being paid to their group- 
ing. Two large beryls, weighing respect- 
ively eighty-three and forty-eight pounds, 
are curious on account of their size. We 
may here mention that our old authority, 
De Boot, describes a ruby the size of a hen’s 
egg and perfect, the property of Rudolph 
It which he values at about $150,000. 
Gems of this size are so uncommon that it 
is curious that their pedigree, as well as 
present whereabouts, cannot be ascer- 
tained more definitely. The articles of the 
numerous writers on the subject of gems 
will be found, when collated, to disagree, 
generally on some important points; and 
the present writer lays before his readers 
such information as he has been able to 
gather from the various articles and works 
which have treated this matter. 

A description ot the State Crown of Queen 
Victoria may be well appended to an 
article on precious stones. This crown 
contains more diamonds than that worn by 
the celebrated Catharine of Russia, in 
which were studded 2,536 diamonds. The 
British State Crown was made by Messrs. 
Roundell & Bridge, in 1838, with jewels 
taken from other crowns by order of Her 
Majesty. It consists of a crimson velvet 
cap with an ermine border, lined with 
white silk, the gems being diamonds, 
pearls, rubies, sapphires,set in precious 
metals. The lower part of the band con- 
sists of a row of 129 pearls ; the upper of a 
row of 112 pearls, between which is the 
large saphire purchased by George IV. At 
the back is a smaller sapphire, and six 
other wares three on each side, be- 
tween which are t emeralds. Above 

ires are fourteen dia- 
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Between the emeralds and sap- 
phires are sixteen trefoil ornaments con- 





the crown, and in the centre of a diamond 
Maltese cross, is the famous ruby given to 
Edward the Black Prince by Don Pedro 
the Cruel, after the Battle of Najara. This 
- was worn by mo V., in his helmet, 
at Agincourt, A. D., 1415, and is surround- 
ed by 75 brilliants. Three other Maltese 
crosses forming the two sides and back of 
the crown have emerald centres, and con- 
tain in all as many as 386 brilliant dia- 
monds. Between Maltese crosses are 
four fleur-de-lis, with four rubies in 
their centres, and surrounded by diamonds 
containing respectively, 34, 36, 86, 87 dia- 
monds. From the Maltese crosses issue four 
arches, composed of oak leaves and acorns; 
the leaves ccntain 728 diamonds, the acorns 
being 32 pearls set in cups, containing 54 
rose diamonds and one table diamond. 
From the upper part of the arches are sus- 
pended four large, pendent, pear-shaped 
pearls, with cups made of 12 rose dia- 
monds, and stems of 24 very small rose 
diamonds. The mound surmounts the 
whole, and contains 548 brilliants, the zone 
and are being composed of 53 rose dia- 
monds. The cross on the summit has a 
large sapphire in the centre surrounded by 
4 large brilliants, and 108 smaller brilliants. 
This sapphire is said to date from the reign 
ot Edward the Confessor, A.D. 1042. Un- 
fortunately the truth of this legend admits 
of doubt, as the jewels composing the Brit- 
ish regalia were sold during the time of the 
Commonwealth. When Charles II. as- 
cended the throne, the principal gems 
were purchased from their possessors, and 
once more became the property of the 
British crown. This account, given by 
Professor Tennant, agrees with that pub- 
lished by Dr. Feuchtwanger in his excel- 
lent treatise on “Gems.”” The value of the 
state crown is given by this author as being 
£111,000, about $555,000. American trav- 
elers who may have visited the chamber in 
the Tower of London containing the Brit- 
ish regalia will be able to judge from 
their own recollections, as well as from 
the above description, whether this sum 
er | be considered as too high a valuation. 
—Sutton F. Corkran in Aldine. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS. 


The last annual report of the Board of 
Public Education of Philadelphia is an 
elaborate, instructive and highly interest- 
ing document of nearly three hundred 
pages. The school system of the city is a 
graded one, and is regarded as one of the 
most complete to be found in any city of 
the United States. ‘The schools are 416 in 
number, as follows: 1 boy’s central high 
school, 1 _— normal school, 58 grammar 


schools, 38 consolidated schools, 109 sec- 
ondary schools, 186 primary schools and 
26 night schools. The total aggregate at- 


tendance is 87,428, and the whole number 
of teachers employed is 1,668 ; the total 
expenditures being $1,370,457.09. The 
range of teachers’ salaries we may regard 
as rather low, even taking into considera- 
tion the cheap rents of Philadelphia and 
the comparatively low price of living there. 
The principal of central high school re- 
ceives $2,722.50, and the principal of the 
girl’s normal school $2,178 ; but the bigh- 
est salary of a grammar school principal is 
but $1,815, while the average is consider- 
ably below that figure—an unfair distinc- 
tion also being made between male and fe- 
male teachers occupying similar positions. 
Notwithstanding her magnificent school 


facilities, however, Philadelphia suffers 
from the curse of vagrant children. 
‘“‘In number over 20,000,” says the 
report, “and yearly increasing, they 
threaten to disturb the peace and 
security of society, and are at all 


times a prolific source of demoralization. 
What is to be done with them? Whatever 
may be said against compulsory education, 
however much it may be thought to mili- 
tate against the genius of our institutions, 
there can be no doubt that the community 
has some power to deal with the giant and 
growing evil.” And further, “Not only is 
it a. duty that, by the law of Christian 
charity we owe to these unfortunates, but 
it is also a duty that, by the law of self- 
preservation, we owe to ourselves, to at- 
tempt something in this direction. Whether 
we consider the question from the low but 
necessary standpoint of selfish interest, or 
whether we regard it in the light of a com- 
prehensive and self-denyirg philanthropy, 
the obligation is equally apparent and 
equally imperative.” The matter is urged 
upon the attention of the Legislature, and 
meantime some local reformatory meas- 
ures are recommended, to take effect at 
once. The present excellence of the Phil- 
adelphia school system—including, as it 
does, the Central High School, with an 
2 course of practical instruction 
aided by models and apparatus—does not 
prevent the contemplation of still more 
advanced instruction in all the schools. 
The report discusses this matter at some 
length. Education, it says, ‘‘does not 
consist in the mere acquisition of knowl- 
edge, but is rather the development ot the 
capacities of the mind for such acquisi- 
tion.” It is noted with satisfaction, there- 
fore, that various provisions for more ad- 
vanced instruction are to be made. The 
report is illustrated with fine engravings 
and plans of the various school buildings, 
most of which are handsome structures and 
well The school accommoda- 
tions are still so far incomplete, however, 
as to necessitate the ren 
buildi 
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White Schools, etc., together with the 
usual statistical information given by the 
secretary and treasurer. The total enroll. 
ment of pupils in the schools in 1871 was 
9,691; the average monthly enrullment was 
6,694; the average monthly attendance 
was 5,615—a percentage of only 81. There 
is no attempt made to explain the di-crep. 
ancy between the enroliment «nd the at- 
tendance. The range of teacher's salaries 
is quite lew, the utmost limit of the recom- 
mendation of the teacher’s committee 
being only $1,400 for principals with six or 
more assistants, and $1,000 for those with 
less than six ; while the assistants are to re- 
ceive from $600 down to $400. Is it pos. 
sible that the Controllers can expect to re- 
ceive efficient services for such salaries » 
and yet the Committee of Inspection in their 
report have the eftrontery, to say : ‘ Let 
that teacher who has the largest experience, 
the most wisdom, culture and tact in im- 
parting knowledge to the young, and who 
has shown herself to be most competent to 
teach little children, be retained in her 
position, and the longer the better.” Music 
and drawing are taught as parts of the 
regular system of instruction. 





SCIENTIFIC BODIES AS PUBLIC 
EDUCATORS. 

A singular controversy has lately sprung 
up concerning the utility of the public 
meetings of distinguished gentlemen en- 
gaged in scientific research. There are two 
prominent bodies in the United States 
which attract attention at intervals more 
or less regular—the Philological Associa- 
tion and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Their titles in- 
dicate the purposes for which they are or- 
ganized. The first, composed exclusively 
of philologists, is less known and less 
regular in its public demonstrations than 
the larger body—partly because it has not 
so much to commend it to the regard of 
our people, and parily for the reason that 
the number of its members is necessarily 
limited. It receives, however, the heartiest 
support from the professors of our great 
universities, from teachers in advanced 
grades, and from private scholars whose 
passion is for the study of languages, 
Of necessity, a specialty, however 
useful, can be understood by but 
few persons in a population so large 
and so various as that of this country; 
and of necessity, also, the real purpose and 
actual worth of the meetings of such a 
7 of diligent students fail to be appreci- 
ated by the conductors of many of our pub- 
lic journals. Hence a controversy as to 
the utility of philological research. Mr. 
Charles Astor Bristed (“ Carl Benson”) has 
come to the rescue of his brotber-scholars 
in a letter addressed to the Nation of this 
city, in which he defends the Philological 
Associations from the aspersions recently 
cast upon it by one of our leading journals. 
Mr. Bristed contends with much force that 
scholarship has a very positive though in- 
direct influence on our material destinies, 
and his comments on certain American 
sins are worthy of careful attention. Na- 
tional neglect of the meaning of words, na- 
tional ignorance of the value of words, are 
among the counts of his indictment against 
the mass of our people—and in this indict- 
ment he has the support of many co-work- 
ers whose shrewd sense and philesophic in- 
sight have led them into effurts to produce 
a reform. Mr. Bassett’s “ Dictionary of 
Americanisms” served one good purpose 
in revealing to the American people their 
own tendency to the use of slang phrases. 
Mr. Richard Grant White wrote his book 
on “ Words and Their Uses” as a gentle 
hint so as to better our forms of speech. 
Mr. Edward 8. Gould’s ‘“‘Good English ” 
is another contribution of similar charac- 
ter. And now Mr. Bristed, who is per- 
haps the best authority of all, comes for- 
ward as the champion of the Puilological 
Association, to argue that it is for our good 
to encourage the efforts of scholars who 
devote their lives to the critical study of 
philological questions. Mr. Bristed and 
those who are of his way of thinking are 
right. We need more research, more care, 
more devotion to the esthetic conditions of 
life—and not even the American habit of 
absorption in business cares can excuse us 
for continued neglect of any branch of in- 
tellectual cultare. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which has just closed 
its annual mecting, met this year at 
Dubuque, Iowa; but, with the exception 
of two or three of our prominent daily 
journals, its proceedings were virtually 
ignored by the press of the country. This 
is a cause of serious regret; for the assem- 
blage, once a year, of iuvestigators on all 
branches of physical science, is necessarily 
an aggregation of results that are important 
tu our vitalinterest. Tne geologist comes 
to these meetings to tell the story of his 
observations in our mining districts; the 
chemist, to reveal new processes for discov- 
ering the secrets of nature; the meteorolo- 
gist, to describe the methods ot detecting the 
approach of storms ; the physiologist, to 
advance new theories concerning the laws 
of life, founded upon fresh experiments— 
and these subjects, skilfully divested of 
technical details, are full of interest and 

ction. Before the war, the reports 

of such gatherings as tuese were promptly 
read before the public by correspondents 

of our public journals ; bat the ten 


eral years have been almost burren in this di- 


ress of other matters 
tific bodies as popu- 
lar educators seems to have been forgotten. 
We are glad, therefore, to see that the 
eral subject has been revived in the sharp 
tule discussion which is now in progress. 
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CONDUCTED BY L. NATHANIEL HERSHFIELD, 


THE SPARROW. 


Iam only a littie sparrow— 
A bird oflow degree ; 
My life is of sittle value, 
it the dear Lord cares for me. 





He gave me a coat of feathers— 
It is very plain, I know, 

With never a speck of crimson, 
For it was not made for show. 


But it keeps me warm in winter, 
And it shields me from the rain: 
Were it bordered sah oud or purple, 
Perhaps it would me vain. 


I have no barn nor storebouse, 
I neitber sow nor reap: 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 


If my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet; 

I have always enough to me, 
And “life is more than meat.” 


I know there are many sparrows— 
All over the world we are found— 

But our Heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 


Though small, we are not forgotten ; 
Th weak, we are never afraid ; 
For we know that the dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures He made. 


I fly through the thickest forest, 
. spray ; 
Lhave no chart or compass, 

But I never lose my way. 


And I foid my wings at twilight, 
Wherever I happen to be; 

For the Father is always watching, 
And no harm will come to me. 





A ROBIN STORY. 
«Father, tell me the robin story, please.” 

I will write it out so that other children 
may have the benefit as well as mine. Let 
me say, in beginning, this will be 
statement of actual fact, nothing added 
by way of embellishment. 

“Once on a time,” I saw our cat run 
across the grass toward the fence with a 
robin in her mouth. I ran to its rescue; 
she dropped the bird; it was large and 
beautiful though young. It was alive, but 
its wings flapped and its eyes were partly 
closed. It was frightened and hurt; the 
blood was trickling over its red and golden 
feathers. 1 carried it tenderly into the 
house, washed off the blood and laid it on 
a soft place I prepared for it on the shelf. 
It was evidently in pain from the cat's 
claws and teeth and rough handling. It 
began to feel better after a while, and then 
I fed it. That was difficult to do, for it 
was not used to such a mother. I suc- 
ceeded best with pieces ot worm; I called 
it worm-hash, and it began to like it. 
It refused at first the whole article, but 
after a while it would take in a full worm 
at once, longer than its body, and, like 
Oliver Twist, ask for more; but this was 
after he had bearded with us for some 
days. 

Robin gradually improved and could 
move round, and became acquainted, 
though he made no attempt to use his 
wings. I put agreen cedar bough in the 
corner of the room, and fixed in it a solt 
place like a nest, and he slept there nights, 
and made himself at home anywhere in 
theroom he chose daytimes; hopping and 
flying better and better every day, until one 
would never know he had been wounded. 
One day he flew out of the window and 
back again, and finally flew away for good; 
at least I thought so. Toward night ot 
the same day we heard a little tapping at 
the closed window, and there we saw, on 
the outside, Retin, eas in bird language, 
“Let me in!” and I gladlydid so. He 
went to his little nest in the cedar bough 
and rested for the night. In the mornin 
we gave him his breakfast, then out all 
day and regularly back, like a good boy, 
every night. One night be put in no ap- 

ce; we waited and watched, but 
he came back no more; this was in the 
fall; we concluded some cat had at last 
made a meal of him. 

The winter passed away, and in time 
Robin was forgotten. Spring came, and 
what do you think? We heard again the 
litle knocking on the window-pane, and 
looking, we saw Robin; he had returned 
after his long absence. He could not tell 
his story, but he flew from one to another, 
naaeang each, and seemed very glad 
tosee us,and be at home again; then he 
flew away. We got another cedar bough, 
and prepared his bed as it used to be, but 
he did not return. 

I have an idea, from what happened 
afterward, that Robin had fallen in love, 
and we were forgotten. Young men do 
sometimes, and why not birds? A week 
or two after this we heard again the little 
tapping at the window ; when opened, in 
he hew. followed by his mate—for he had 
been and done it, as you will see before 
the story is finished. She quickly flew out 
and hovered around, while Robin flew in 
and out, and seemed to be persuading her 
to stay and make our acquaintance. She 
appeared to be mueh troubled and anxious, 
and Robin, as was his duty, followed her, 
and they built their nest elsewhere. He 
made sacrifices, undoubtedly, for he knew 
what he was leaving—for he had boarded 
With us ; but like a good bird he concluded 
to sink or fly with her, for better or worse; 
and he never worried his companion by 
making us any Visits on the sly; but late 
in the season he knocked at our win- 
dow, and this time with his little family. 

There was Robin and Mrs. Robin and the 
little Robins. He came in, but his family 
could not be persuaded ; they twittered on 
the window-sill, but flew as we came 
toward the window. He had told them all 
his story, at least I suppose so, and now, 
lea fur his winter journey, he 
e us his parting visit. He 

go; was ita 
that he was never to see us ? Burds, 
its as we 


have. One of his family, thinking, = 
pose, he had stayed long enough, boldly 
flew into the room where we were, sang & 
sharp note which sounded like “ Be quick!” 
and out they both flew ; and that was the 
last we ever saw of Robin. 

Soon after this, or before the next spring, 
we moved away from this house, and oth- 
ers occupied it. I dare say that when the 
spring returned, and with it the rcbins, 
that our Robin came again to the window 
and knocked, and found no welcome be- 
cause the inmates knew nothing of his 
antecedents. Of course I de not know 
whether the bird returned in or not, 
but if he was alive I have no doubt of it. 
I dare say he pondered in his disappoint- 
ment, when finding no response, on the 
fickleness of man, or the unreliability of 
human friendships. Perhaps Mrs. Robin, 
who always seemed to have had her doubt, 
and to whom he would naturally tell his 
grief, may have said to him, with that 
wise assurance, or afterknowledge, com- 
mon to the Mrs. Robbins human, and per- 
haps feathered, “I told you so!” 


OUR WEEKLY CHAT. 

Ere this number of the ScHooL JouRNAL 
reaches the young folks, vacation will be 
at an end, and the boys and girls back at 
school again, busy with their books and 
the treasures which they contain. As we 
sit at our desk, we cannot help thinking 
how the boys and girls have m scat- 
tered, some at the sea-side, where the 
waves break on the shore and the cool 
breeze brings back to the cheek the bloom 
and to the body the vigor which close con- 
finement has deprived them of; others 
have visited the mountains, enjoying na- 
ture’s beautiful scenery ; a few, mayhap, 
have taken a trip with their relatives to 
foreign shores, where they have observed 
new and strange scenes and manners. And 
now all return to lessons once more. We 
are sure that the recreation they have had 
will prove beneficial, as well as that wide- 
awake young folks have learned many 
useful things during vacation which can- 
not be taught in school. There is not a 
leaf on the trees or a face in the street 
which cannot teach us something if we®nly 
keep our eyes wide open. 

Charlie W. M. sends some good transpo- 
sitions of cities. They display care and 
neatness. Charlie thinks that whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
which is good advice for all the young 
gymnasts. 

We received several letters last week 
containing answers to puzzles, contribu- 
tions to “ Gymnastics,” etc., which, having 
no signatures attached, we are unable to 
notice. Writers should be more careful. 
**Rosebud”—whose nom de plume is a 
very pretty one—sends the following an- 
swers to puzzles: Nos. 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 7, 8 and 
9 in JournaL No. 83, and Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
6 and 8 in No. 82 of the JournaL. With 
the exception of one, all ave correct. 

W. O'Donnel answers correctly puzzles 
Nos. 2,5 and 9 in No. 83 of the JourNAL. 
His square word we stere away in our ac- 
cepted drawer. 

Vhen will our readers cease sending 
puzzles without answers? We have neither 
the time nor the intention to solve all the 
puzzles, etc., which come to us. 
Keystone’s enigmas have too many let- 
ters repeated. “ Practice makes perfect,” 
the old maxim tells us. Try again. 

G. L. Lyon’s answer to the problem in 
JouRNAL No. 83 is correct. We shall use 
one of his puzzles. 

W. H.'s charade we drop into our accept- 
ed drawer. 





GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 
No. 1.—PROBLEM. 


A marketman bought fifteen ducks and 
twelve turkeys for 105 shillings. He ob- 
tained two more ducks for eighteen shil- 
lings, then he obtained turkeys for aay 
shillings. What was the price of eac 
duck and turkey ? . NEHRBAS. 
NO. 2.—SQUARE WORDS. 
Ll. 
A sweet substance. 
Custom. 
Earnest looks. 
A deputy. 
Props. O_p CONTRIBUTOR. 
IL. 
To retain. 
A musical instrument. 
Endearment. 
A horned quadruped. 
AHOGANY BLONDE. 

NO, 3.—BLANKS. 
“(Fill the blanks with words beheaded ; 
for example: Wheat, after being subjected 
to heat, is placed on the table for us to 


























eat.) 

1. My was & and a rabbit ; 
both good food. 

2. I took a of vegetable, and 
although it was \ a good 
quantity. 

3. Seeing a I motioned to my 
friend to and soon we stopped the 





4. A —— ignited the trees in the 




















and the fire burned an in the 
river. 
5. Upon that have no fear, the 
of the can be reached and 
the extracted. 


NO. 4.—CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first isin brook, but not in stream; 
My second is in thought, but not in 


My third is in find, but not in seek; 
My fourth is in French, but not in Greek ; 
Lely byt dy h; 
My sixth is in low, but not in high; 
My seventh is in showers, but not in rains; 





No. 5.—ANAGRAMS OF BIRDS. 


1, A glee. 4. Slow law. 

2. A pencil. 5. Grape dirt. 

3. Heap ants. 6. Rest a-bed. 
G. 


NO. 6.—HIDDEN CITIES. 
I. I rode past aunt on a horse. 
IL. I think that royalty should be abol- 
ished. 
Ill. December never was so mild as last 
year. 
IV. Let me hope kind friends will meet 


you. 
V. There I saw Anna polishing my 
ts. 
VI. They say it was a mad rascal that 


tried to kill Bismarck. 
W. O’Donne. 
No. 7.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

1. A river in the United States. 

2. To command. 

3. Used, too often, as a beverage. 

4. A fish. 

5. A bird. 

6. A bird. 

Initials and finals name two poets. 

Peter Cook, JR. 
NO. 8.—PROBLEM. 

Farmer A. has a hog weighing 225 Ibs., 
for which he wants 7$ cts. perlb. He takes 
it to market ; on his way thither he meets 
B., who has a hog, weighing 175 lbs., for 
which he (B.) asks 9} cts. per lb., and re- 
quests farmer A. to take it to market and 
sell itfor him. Now when farmer A. ar- 
rived at the market, he found a purchaser 
who offered him 10} cts. per lh. for the ag- 
gregate amount of pork, inasmuch as he 
was in need of this particular lot of pork, 
one hog being large and the other small. 
How much of the proceeds was each far- 
mer entitled to * 


No. 9—GEOGRAPNICAL ENIGMA 
I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 1,5, 7, 12, 12, 2, 12,is a river in Ire- 
and. 
My 1, 13, 12, 4, 7,6,10, 7, 8,13, is a town 
in California. 
My 1, 2, 12, 9, 8, 13, is another town in the 
same State. 
My 5, 3, 8, 2,12, is a lake in North 
America. 
My 11, 10, 10,11, 12, 2, 11, 1, is a State of 
the American Union. 
And so is my whole. 8. 
NO. 10.—CHARADE. 
My first is of a beautiful hue, 
The sweetest of all Fiora’s flowers; 
It bears both the rain and the dew, 
And is seen in long summer hours. 


And now I proceed to my second, 
Since now with my first I've dealt ; 

*Tis a name that a woman doth claim, 
With four letters alone it is spelt. 


My whole is an evergreen shrub, 
In the spring its blossoms are seem ; 
Three different kinds you all know, 
The nicest the beautiful green. 
STEPHEN. 





ANSWERS TO “GYMNASTICS” IN 
JOURNAL No. 83. 
No. 1.—3, 12 and 36. 
No. 2.—1. Fawn. 2. 
4. Ibex. 5. Hare, ape. 
No. 3.—Leg-end. 
No. 4.—1. ERIE 


Kid. 3. Tapir. 


2. SLATE 


RIDE LAVEN 
IDOL AVERT 
EELS TERRE 
ENTER. 
No. 5.—Now, won, on, no. 
No. 6.— G aribald I 
E gyp T 
N arv A 
Oo va L 
la Y 


A 
No.’7.—1. Way, ware, waste. 2. Poe, 


pore, post. 3. Pay, pear, paste. 
No. 8.—75. 
No. 9.—Kite. 


GETTING AHEAD. 


Mr. Morgan was rich, and also a good 
man. The people of the town respected 
him, elected him as their representative 
and seldom undertook anything without 
asking his advice’ If a schoolhouse was 
to be built, the plan had to be talked over 
with him. Widow P—— asked him what 
she should plant in her field; farmer L—— 
always got his advice in buying cattle; 
and Mrs. R—— consulted him about bring- 
ing up her boys. 

Yhen asked why he was so successful, 
Mr. Morgan said, “I'll tell how it was. 
One day, when I was a lad, a party of 
boys and girls were going to a distant 
ture to pick whortleberries. I wanted to 

with them, but was fearful that my 
father would not let me. When I told him 
what was going on, and be at once gave me 
permission to iy with them, I could hardly 
restrain myself for joy, and rushed into the 
kitchen and got a big basket, and asked 
mother for a Gencheon. I had the basket 
on my arm, and was just going out of the 
gate, when my father called me back. He 
took hold of my hand and said, in a gentle 
voice : 

“* Joseph, what are you going for—to 
pick berries or to pl y? 

“* To pick berries,’ I replied. 

“* Then, Joseph, 1 want to tell you one 
thing. It is this. When you find a pretty 

bush, do not leave it to find a ter 


tal time. But it was just as my father said. 
No sooner had one a good bush than he 
called all the rest, and they left their sev- 





My whole is an animal tound on the plains. 
Neue 8. 


| listener ; 


treasure. Not content more than a minute 
or two in one place, they rambled over the 
whole pasture, got very tired, and at night 
had but very few berries. My father’s 
words kept ringing in my ears, and I ‘ stuck 
to my bush.’ hen night c»me, I had a 
large basket of nice berries, more than all 
the rest put together, and was not half so 
tired as they were. I went home happy. 
But when I entered, I found that my father 
had been taken ill. He looked at my bas- 
ket full of ripe blackberries, and said : 

“** Well done, Joseph. Wasit not just as 
Itold you? Always stick to your bush.’ 

** He died a few days after, and I had to 
make my way in the world as best I could. 
But my father’s words sunk deep into my 
mind, and I never forgot the experience of 
the whortleberry party—I ‘ stuck to my 
bush.” When I had a fair place and was 
doing tolerably well, I did not leave it and 
spend weeks and months in finding one a 
little better. When other young men said, 
‘Come with us, and we will make a for- 
tune in a few weeks,’ I shook my head, 
and ‘stuck to my bush.’ Presently my 
lee offered to take me into business 
with them. I stayed with the old house 
until the principals died, and then I had 
everything I wanted. The habit of stick- 
ing to my business led people to trust me, 
and gave me a character. owe all I have 
mal am to this motto—* Stick to your 

ush. 


A STORY OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


A young man ran away from the galleys 
at Toulouse. He was strong and vigor- 
ous, and soon made his way across the 
country, and escaped pursuit. He arrived 
the next morning before a cottage in an 
open field, and stopped to beg something 
to eat and get refuge while he reposed a 
little. But he found the inmates of the 
cottage in great distress. Four little chil- 
dren sat trembling in the corner, their 
mother was weeping and tearing her hair 
and the father walked the floor in agony 
The galley-slave asked what was the mat- 
ter, and the father replied that they were 
that morning to be turned out of doors be- 
cause they could not pay the rent. 

“You see me driven to despair,” said 
the father; ‘‘my wife and little children 
without food or shelter, and 1 without the 
means to provide any for them.” 

“T will give you the means. I have but 
just escaped from the galleys. Whoever 
secures and takes back an escaped prisoner 
is entitled to a reward ot fifty francs. How 
much does your rent amount to *” 

“ Forty francs,” answered the father 

“Well,” said the other, “put a cord 
around my body. I will follow you to the 
city, where they will recognize me,. and 
~~ will get fifty francs for bringing me 

ack.” 

“No, never!’ exclaimed the astonished 
‘“*my children should starve a 
thousand times before I would do so base a 
thing.” 

The generous young man insisted, and 
declared at last that he wouid go and give 
himself up, if the latter would not consent 





{ 





to take him. 

After a long struggle the latter yielded, 
and, taking his preserver by the arm, led 
him to the city and to the mayor's office 
Everybody was surprised that a little man 
like the father should be able to capture 
such a strong young fellow ; but the proof 
was before them. The fifty francs were 
paid, and the prisoner sent back tothe gal- 
leys. But after he was gone, the father 
asked a private interview with the mayor, 
to whom he told the story. The mayor 
was so much aflected that he not only 
added fifty francs more to the father’s 
purse, but wrote immeuiately to the Minis- 
ter of Justice, begging the noble young 
prisoner's release. 

The Minister examined into the affair, 
and finding that it was comparatively a 
small offense which had condemned the 
young man to the galleys, and that he had 
already nearly served out his time, ordered 
his release. 


A Farmer-Boy's Letrer.—The follow- 
ing letter from Weedleton does not speak 
very well for the schoolmaster's influence 
in that part of the Green Mountain State. 
The writer's education has been somewhat 
neglected, as is evident from his original 
mode of spelling. His letter, however, 
will amuse many of our smart city school- 
boys: 

mister editer 
U asked me in your letter tew rite you a 
little about the country, wot we boys is 
doin to hev fun. i dont no much about 
farmin cos i Haint dun nothin yet but 
leed the horses while pa plows and Drive 
the kows to paster. but bime By i will 
tel u wot we are goin tu plant For tew 
raiz crops. i aint rit menny letters in 
my life, & so thare may bee some mis- 
stakes in my spellin but i will svon lern. 
U wanted too no wot games we plai, 
so i will tel u. We play merbels and we 
are gettin up a cricket club, and we hev 
grate fun. i donte no wether yu city 
chaps nos anythin about cricket. so i 
will tel yu about it. it takes 11 boys too 
play. thei have a ball about as big as a 
potato. & harder than a rock. the Batts 
has the handels wound with string. so 
when we nocks the ball it wont sting our 


fingers. jonny meers, His unkel Bill gave | 


us the things, and sumtimes he comes & 
plays too he sez he dont know How two 
pla bimselt. so this iz the way we play. 
one of us fellers gets over neer ben Wil- 
liams es farm some buddy thros the 
ball at him as hard az he can & he nocks 
att it & if he dont hit it, the ball nocks 
down a kind of maid of . sticks. 
sumetimes the ball hits us & then we 
hollers cos it hurts, We hev reel nice 


times. 
Ma sais i can give yu a piece of her pun_ 











kin pi if yu will kome on & sea us. we 
hev nice punkin pi. i kant rite enny 
more cos i am tired. i will rite agen 
when i git time. 

My ant jane is in the city 
sold the kolt. he giv me 
by a jack Nife yesterday. i bot it this 
mornin. All send leve. It is a two 
bladed one. 

Your friend Billy. 


now. Pa has 
25 cents tew 


Duraste Soapr-BussLes—To obtain 
soap-bubbles that will show the changing 
colors of the rainbow the directions are as 
follows :' Take half a pint of water that 
has been boiled and become cold, and 
put into it a quarter of an ounce of Castile 
soap, cut up fine. Put this into a pint bot- 
tle, and set it in hot water in a saucepan, 
on the fire; there Jet it remain an hour or 
80, now and then give it a good shaking till 
the soap is dissolved. Let the fluid stand 
quiet for the impurities and coloring mat- 
ter of the soap to settle; then pour off the 
fluid and add to it three or four ounces of 
glycerine and your soap-bubble solution is 
ready. In an ordinary way you may blow 
the bubbles easy with a tobacco pipe, but if 
you wish to obtain scientific perfection you 
had better employ a glass pipe. By adding 
& larger quantity of glycerine you may 
make these bubbles so strong that you can 
play batdedore with them. : 

Tue Puysio_ocy or Tears.—Dr. Dan- 
iel Tuke, says the British Medical Journal 
who has been investigating the physiolog 
of tears, thinks we must confess wi 
Brodie that we cannot answer the simple 
question why or how does a certain state 
of mind augment the secretion of the 
gland ° The quality of the secre- 
tion seems to be altered by powerful emo- 
tions; the saline ingredients being in- 
creased, causing “a sirong brine.” Last- 
ly, the secretion may be checked. The 
intensity of the feeling or the suddenness 
of sorrow is the most frequently witnessed 
cause. Daily observation shows that the 
first result of distressing intelligence is the 
negative one—inability to cry. See, too, 
what the want of a handkerchief may do, 
“] went,” says Hunter, “to see Mrs, Sid- 
dons’ acting. I hada full conviction that 
I should be very much aflected; but, un- 
fortunately, I had not put a bandkerchief 
in my pocket; and the distress I was in 
for the want of that requisite when one is 
crying, and a kind of tear I should cry, 
stopped up every tear, and I was even 
ashamed I did not, and could not, ery.” 


SiLent Men.—Washington never made 
a speech. In the zenith of his fame he 
once attempted it, failed, and gave it up, 
confused and abashed. In framing the 
Constitution of the United States, the la- 
bor was almost wholly performed in com- 
mittee of the whole, of which George 
Washington was, day after day, the chair- 
man, and he made but two speeches dur- 
ing the convention, in each of which he 
used but very few words. The conven- 
tion, however, acknowledged the master 
spirit, and historians affirm that had it not 
been for his personal popularity ahd the 
thirty words of his first speech F pronounce 
ing it the best that could be united upon, 
the Constitution would have been rejected 
by the people. Thomas Jefferson never 
made aspeech. He couldn't do it. Na- 
poleon, whose executive ability is without a 
parallel, said that his greatest difficulty 
was in finding men of deeds rather than 
words. When asked how he maintained 
his influence over his superiors in age and 
experience when commander-in-chief of 
an army in ltaly, he said, “ By reserve." 
The greatness of a man is not measured 
by the length of his speeches and their 
number, 

The following testimonial is found in 
one of the registers in a Vermont school 
under the head of ‘‘ Remarks of Visitors :’ 
“A very good school indeed. A very nise 
school indeed. I has Ben in a Grate meny 
schools But don’t know that I ever was in 
so quiet a school that I remember of A 
man.” 


—A smart boy in one of the public 
schools, having been required to write a 
composition on some part of the human 
body, expanded as follows; “ The Throat— 
A throat is convenient to have, especially 
to roosters and ministers. The former eats 
corn and crows with it; the latter preaches 
through his'’n, and then ties it up.” 


—A youngster, while perusing a chapter 
of Genesis, turning to his mother, inquired 
if the people in th: se days used to do sums 
on the ground. It was discovered that he 
had been reading the passage, ‘‘ And the 
sons of men multiplied upon the face of the 
earth.” 


—A Gallant school-boy’s toast; ‘The 
girls! May they add charity to beauty, 
substract envy from friendstip, multiply 
genial aflections, divide time by industry 
and recreation, reduce scandal to its lowest 
denomination, and raise virtue to its high- 
est power !" 


— Boy,” said an ill-tempered old fellow 
to a noisy lad, “ what are you bollerin’ for 
when I am going by?” “ Humph !” re- 
turned the boy, “ what are you going by 
for when I am hollerin’ ?” 


—A fall of blood-colored rain recently 
occurred at Palermo and other towns in 
the south of Italy. The sand which pro- 
duces the crimson tint exactly corresponds 
with the desert sand of Africa. What a 
beautiful sight this must have been | 


—It is easier to be than to be 
naughty, if we keep the love of God in our 
hearts. 


—Why is the figure 9 like a pee 


Because it is nothing without its 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WEBSTER’S 


Pocket Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 








Hew York School Journal, 


Office, 119 Nassau Street, 





SuBSCRIPTION, $2 50 per year, inadvance. 





GEORGE H. STOUT, Editor and Proprietor. 








Abri from Webster's Quarto, ill ted with 
nearly TWO HUNDRED Engrav'ngs on Wood, This 
volume b a careful selection of more than 
38.000 of the most important words of the language. 
The introduction contains, besides the Pictorial Titus- 
trations, TABLES OF MONEY WEIGHT and MEAS- 
URE, ABBREVIATIONS, WORDS, PH ES, Boake 





MPANION EXTANT. It is beauti- 


tinted r, and bound in morocco. 
Fay rit edges, $i. Por SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 





~ SPENCERIAN 


STHEL PENSJ 


These celebrated Pens are increasing very rapidly 
in sale, owing to their excellent manufacture. The 
are of superior English make, and are famous for their 
elasticity, durability aud evenness of polut. For sale 
everywhere, . iia 
For the convenience of those who may wieh to 
, we will send « Sample Card, containing all 
of the 15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 














8. 8S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ege, 805 Broadway, qualities young men for first-class 
positions by imparting » sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 
— 
FAIRBANKS’ 
BUSTRESS COLLEGE, 
756 BROADWAY. 
rior advant ractical instruction. 
x m. 








Bu 8 for 

BOOKKEEPING, Fairbanks’ sys! , acknowledged to 
be the best in the country; Business Arithmetic, by 
the same, and Penmanship by B. F. Kelley, an able 
and experienced teacher. 

New Mad elegant rooms will be taken September 1. 
nee at present rates during the summer 
months only. 

Thitty-five per cont saved by purchasing the same 

advance for the fall. 

— SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
to pupiis of the public schools during their vacation. 


——_— +» — 





PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 
for sale. Very large and complete, suitable fora high 
school or college. Apply at 427 Hamilton etreet, 
Brooklyn. 





to 
WANTED 
eh A FEW INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG MEN 
of good address, 
TO SOLICIT ADVERTISEMENTS AND SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Address Box 51, 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


en 





st Office Notice.—The Mails for 
oa during the week “ending Saturday." Sept. 
7, 1872, will close at this office > bylaw f ed 
* w.. on Thursday at 1) a. ™., and on Saturday a 
tebe 7 P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 


Hews from the Schools. 
Arrer Vacation.—The Publis Schools 
of this city reopened last Monday under 
favorable circumstances. Owing to the 
cool, pleasant weather there was probably 
a larger attendance than on any other open- 
ing day in years. In most of the down- 
town Bod ' the attendance was unexpect- 
edly large. The New York City College 
will open on the 18thinst. A new school- 
house has been built in Fifth street, and 
will be known as No. 25. The officers are: 
R. H. Pettigrew, Principal of Male Depart 
ment; Miss M. Gannon, Principal of Fe- 
male Department; and Miss M. Chirney, 
Principal of Primary Department. In 
Schools Nos. 8, 4, 26, 27, 32, 41, 44, 53 and 
56 steam-heating apparatus has been put in, 
and no doubt will be appreciated by 
teachers. Wings are being added to No. 
$2,in the Tenth Ward, and Grammar 
School No. 22,in the Eleventh Ward, is 
being rebuilt. There is a Primary School 
building, in the Tenth Ward, and a Gram- 
mar School, in the Nineteenth Ward, to be 
known as No. 59. The building for the 
Normal College will be finished about 
March. 














Packarp’s CoLLEeGce for business educa- 
tion has renewed its sessions under most 
flattering auspices. More students were 
received during two days of the present 
week than in the entire month last year. 
An important addition to the institution 
has been made in the establishment of a 
foreign department, where students are 
taught to do business in French, German 
and Spanish. Arrangements have been 
made also to correspond with similar insti- 
tutions in England, France and Germany. 
Mr. Packard knows how to keep abreast of 
the tide. 


“Hox Populi, 


REMINISCENCE OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


The following prophetic anagram, said 
to have been constructed when Bonaparte 
was First Consul, was imparted to me 
many years ago, by an old French genile- 
man, who had learned it when a boy in 
Paris, and who had never seen it in print: 

Revolution francaise, from which svlect 
the letters composing the word “ veto,” 
concerning which there had previously 
been so much di ion, the remaini 
letters form the sentence: Un Corse la 
Jmira—a Corsican shall finish it. 

KE, L. Avery. 
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THE MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF SCHOOLS. 


Some time since we called attention to 
this subject, showing its importance and 
the necessity that existed for the proper 
medical supervision of our city schools, 
Further inquiry has confirmed the conclu- 
sions then arrived at, which has been 
strengthened by the recorded evidence in 
the annual reports of the Department of 
Public Instruction, 

European nations, especially Germany 
and France, have of late years given much 
attention to this subject. It has absorbed 
the studies and called forth the best efforts 
of the highest intelligence in those coun- 
tries. This naturally resulted in a more 
extended study of the laws of health and 
the acquirement of a practical knowledge 
of hygiene in both public and private 
educational institutions. The public are 
becoming more impressed with the im- 
portance of the value of a knowledge of 
preventive measures of disease, the true 
barrier against epidemics. In Germany, 
more than any other nation, special 
attention has been given to this sub- 
ject. The evidence elicited by Ger- 
man observers clearly demonstrates 
the fact that the basis of future 
usefulness of the individual is his proper 
physical development, and the school room 
the place where this education should com- 
mence. That France is seriously consider- 
ing the subject is evident from the order 
recently issued by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, to the effect that, in the future 
curriculum of youthful studies, the follow- 
ing subjects shall be embraced, viz.: Hy- 
giene, its object and means; on atmo- 
spheric agents in respect to their influence 
on health, air, light, heat, electricity, dry- 
ness, h imidity, winds, the principal atmo- 
spheric changes, climate, endem.ics, epi- 
demics, habitations, soil, exposure, ventila- 
tion, warming, lighting, cleanliness, causes 
of insalubrity ; clothing, its modifications 
according to age, season, climate, weather; 
food, the nature and quality of various 
kinds of food, their appropriateness to 
ages, temperaments, professions, climate, 
exercise and rest, etc. The rudimentary 
character of these lectures, and their adapt- 
ability to the capacity of the pupils in vari- 
ous grades ; the facility of demonstration 
and the readiness with which they can 
be comprehended and memorized, highly 
commend them as a necessary part 
in the curriculum of studies in all well- 
regulated seminaries. Other countries 
than those alluded to have acknowledged 
their utility. Conspicuous among them, 
Great Britain, if we may accept the opin- 
ions of some of her most eminent states- 
men as the exponents of public opinion on 
this subject. In an address recently deliv- 
ered by Earl Derby at the opening of a 
public institution he strongly indorsed the 
remarks of Mr. Disraeli, whoa short time 
previously said, on a similar occasion: 
“ Among the questions of the day the sani- 
tary question was at the bottom of all na- 
tional well-being and greatness.” Lord 
Derby adds: ‘‘ Thirty years ago—perhaps 
adozen years ago—language of that kind 
from a political leader would have been 
thought eccentric and paradoxical, now it 
is accepted as a fair expression of the feel- 
ings and wants of the times.” In this va- 
riable climate of ours the necessity for the 
enforcement of sanitary laws must be obvi- 
ous to any reflecting mind. The intelli- 
gent comprehension of these laws and the 
vital interest they conserve will necessarily 
aid not only in their enforcement, but also 
in their practical application. During the 
past vacation the heated terms have been 
longer and the range of the thermometer 
higher than has occurred in this 
city for several years. This unusual 
heat must necessarily have had an 
evervating effect upon the health of the 
children who attend our schools, who, 
with few exccptious, have been obliged to 
spend the vacation in the city, and that, 
too, in the majority of cases, in the vitiated 
atmosphere of the tenement houses. To 
understand adequately what this crowd- 
poison is—the most virulent of all poisons 
—and the condition and surroundings of 
those who are obliged at all seasons of the 
year to try in some way to live through it, 


personal experience is necessary to prop- 
erly realize it. It is, then, obviously the 
duty of school officers upon whom de- 
volves the direction of school affairs to 
mitigate, as far as in them lie, the evils re- 
ferred to. This may be done by making 
the school pleasant and aitractive to the 
children, the avoidance of overcrowding 
of class-rooms, frequent recess, and the 
dismissal of the junior classes at the earli_ 
est hour that proper attention to the exer- 
cise will admit. 

The credit is due to the Board of Educa- 
tion of this city, of being the first school 
board this side of the Atlantic which has 
taken the initiatory steps in sanitary mat- 
ters connected with schools. It is hoped 
that this interest will continue and that 
the proper facilities will be afforded the 
Medical Department to enable it effectually 
to perform its duties. 





CAPITAL AND LABOR—PRODUC- 
ERS AND NON-PRODUCERS. 

That a conflict exists between these 
two necessary and with proper manage- 
ment useful classes it were madness for 
us to deny. The question is upon us and 
must be met in wisdom or folly. On 
the manner of meeting it depends the 
peace of society, and the permanency 
of government. It is not for us to say 
who is the more guilty, or whether any one 
is really guilty of a predetermination to do 
both public and private wrong. A careful 
analysis of the causes will most likely 
show that they are inherent in human na- 
ture and the conditions of society and 
commerce under which we are forced by 
experience to feel and learn our way out of 
natural ignorance and cultivated selfish- 
ness into a higher and better order of hu- 
man affairs. Crimination and recrimina- 
tion will do no good at this juncture. 
What we need is calmness, forbearance, 
deliberation, analysis of causes, and,if need 
be, a reconstruction of that order of things 
by which the present conflicts and antag- 
onisms have been created. 

Hitherto political economists have not 
grappled with this problem, at least they 
have not attempted its solution, but have 
rather confined their writings to the econ- 
omies of administration of government,and 
not to the adjustment of the relations and 
equities of producers andnon-producers, on 
the fitness and justice of which the perma- 
nency of the fabric must always depend. 
It is very apparent that the statesmanship 
of the past has not embraced this perplex- 
ing problem in the role of its duties; or, 
embracing it, has lacked the political pre- 
science to anticipate, and thus antidote the 
present grave crisis in human affairs. 

The proximate cause of the trouble, as 
we see it, is the unequal distribution of 
the proceeds of human labor in its applica- 
tion to the necessities and pleasures of hu- 
man existence. It is a fact which we can- 
not dispute that the surplus earnings of 
labor aggregate into the hands of a very few 
persons; the masses remain poor and de- 
pendent. Nor will it be disputgd that the 
highest civilization and the greatest safety 
will be attained where there is the most 
equitable and permanent provision for the 
necessities and comforts of life; where the 
greatest number of citizens have a direct 
and material interest in the common wel- 
fare. If this be true, it is logically clear 
that the capitalist rushes blindly to bis own 
ruin, and the ruin of society; and, there- 
fore, that he is not guilty of plotting 
his own destruction; and, therefore, 
it is neither wisdom nor justice to 
calumniate and denounce him as the chief 
sinner in the policy which overwhelms 
himself as certainly as a crisis is precipi- 
tated. Nor is it wisdom and justice to in- 
flame the present antagonism until legiti- 
mate efforts have been made to harmonize 
the interests of the two contending classes. 
Both parties need to be educated into a 
better understanding of relations, duties, 
obligations, rights. The working classes 


justly complain when wrong is 
done them. But as yet they have 
not devised an adequate remedy 


for the very wrongs they denounce, 
and we doubt very much whether 
there is any statesmanship among them 
more than the non-producing classes ade- 
quate to the occasion. So far as the 
strikers are concerned, we kindly remind 
them that they do not take in the whole 
situation—that they are, in their role, to all 
appearances, as selfish and arbitrary as the 
men of whom they complain, For this we 
do not criminate them. It is the fruit of 
causes back of and beyond their control, as 





much as the blind, over-reaching selfish- 
ness of the grasping capitalist is back of 





him and beyond his control. We should, 
therefore, be as guilty of wrong to con- 
demn him inconsiderately as the working- 
men are for pronouncing rashly and blindly 
against a whole class until they have ana- 
lyzed the causes and provided a remedy 
not partial, as applied to a particular class, 
but universal, and applicable to the whole 
country and the world. For any system 
which solves the problem of the equitable 
division of the proceeds of labor for one 
country must solve it for all countries. 
There is a generic determination of pro- 
pelling forces to the same crisis in all civ- 
ilized countries. Here, then, is a great 
occasion, challenging the combined wis- 
dom of the ages. - This occasion cannot, 
will not, be met by enhancing the compli- 
cations, by fanning the faggots into a con- 
suming fire that shall sweep away the pro- 
ducts of ages without doing anybody any 
good. 

We must find the causes, and supplant 
them by reverse causes. With all possi- 
ble respect for demagoguism as contrasted 
with snobbishness, we must conféss that we 
fail to find in the utterances of leaders and 
papers claiming an unselfish devotion to 
the rights of labor any evidence that they 
comprehend the problem, or offer more 
than a temporary partial cataplasm for a 
constitutional disease. 

The disease is generic; extends through 
every department of business. Each man 
seems anxious to get the better of his fel- 
low by natural and legal means. The 
antagonism is not confined to the skilled 
mechanic and his employer ; the peanut 
peddler and A. T. Stewartare tainted alike 
with the same gangrene; and the scavanger 
has more ground of complaint than the 
skilled laborer. The virus permeates the 
very fountains of all life, until we have 
beconte inherently corrupt ; have attained 
to a constitutional diathesis of dishonesty; 
which can no more be cured by a partial 
antidote, superficially applied, than scrof- 
ula can be eradicated by a simple plaster 
on the great toe. 

If there is any guilt, it belongs to society 
in the aggregate, and not to any particular 
class; and it belongs to all of society to 
honestly seek a radical remedy, and not to 
destroy the body to cure the disease. 

We assert then, negatively, that there is 
a false issue made in the public mind by 
the clamor for eight hours. A failure on 
the part of self-appointed leaders of the 
movement to clearly enunciate the true 
thesis of cause and cure, shows them as 
guilty of usurping prerogatives which do 
not belong to them, as the capitalist who 
uses his gains to oppress the working man. 
What, then, will the wealth-producing 
classes gain by following blindly the lead- 
ership of men who do not and can not 
comprehend the situation, and who are in 
their organizations, motives and business 
transactions morally no better than the 
men they charge with all the ills of 
society. 

We do not object to eight hours asa 
legal day’s work ; indeed, we are inclined 
to think that if there were more workers, 
fewer idlers, and an intelligent application 
of labor to really useful purposes, six 
hours or even four hours would be abun- 
dant for all the uses of life. But we find 
a serious difficulty in applying six or any 
given number of hours to the equities of 
the case. With the present adjustment of 
labor it is not possible to apply six hours 
to work universally. But this is not the 
chief trouble. There remains the real dif- 
ficulty untouched. The present movement 
comprehends the question generically as 
relates to labor and capital ; but it wholly 
ignores the equities between the laborers 
themselves—a question the same in principle, 
the same in morality, the same in its final 
results, as the generic question between 
capital and labor, The rule of compensa- 
tion between the laborers makes unjust 
discrimination among the producers, and 
consequently an unequal distribution, 
based on conventionality and not on the 
natural justice of the case, which is as 
grossly wrong as the oppressions of capital. 

What we really need is that equity which 
shall cover the whole body politic, and 
eradicate from it those procedures which 
make man the enemy instead of the friend 
of his rellow man, Oureducation and our 
life motives and ambitions are false in al- 
most every particular. We assume that 
we may do wrong and escape the conse- 
quences ; that all our powers have only 
the use to take advantage of the ignorance 
and necessities of our brother ; and hence 
we treat him as lawful prey. In this re- 
spect there is but little difference between 
the poor and the rich. All history, all hu- 
man experience demonstrate that the dif- 








ference is only in power and opportunity 
When the outer garments are all removed, 
men and women have a fair average mo- 
rality, or immorality if you like it better, 
Now, if these men understand this ques. 
tion and honestly desire to build on a solid 
basis, they will enunciate principles ang 
rules comprehending the equities of all 
classes ; we are parts of une great whole 
—all are necessary—all should be useful— 
and a true thesis will embrace every mem- 
ber of the body. Have the eight-hour men 
or any branch of the great producing 
classes, such a thesis? For this we are. 





IMPROPER USE OF SCHOOLHOUSEs. 

We see by the Indiana School Journal 
that a question which has troubled many 
school distriets—the right of a portion of 
the school trustees to use the schoolhouse 
for other than school purposes—has there 
got into the courts, and that the Circuit 
Court has decided that the schoolhouses 
can only be used for the purposes for which 
they were built. The religious question— 
and is it not strange that a religion of- love 
should so invariably produce anger in the 
school questions ?—seems to have added 
bitterness in this case. 

To us it seems a matter of simple hones. 
ty. A tax for however good a purpose— 
and the school is of course the best—is g 
hard thing, verging close on confiscation, 
Its only excuse is its purpose ; and to ap- 
ply it or its results to anything but that 
purpose is, unless there be a general acqui- 
esence, little different from robbery, 
School moneys, school furniture, school 
buildings paid for out of a school tax, 
should be kept sacred to school purposes, 





SCIENTIFIC LEGISLATION. 

Modern scientists are not easily satisfied, 
They will not accept, as do the common- 
place unscientific, facts as facts, making 
the best of them in their present tense 
without troubling themselves concerning 
their past or future. Facts are to them 
eflects which must generate and also gen- 
erate into causes, prolific sort.of things, 
concerning whose offspring and predeces- 
sors they can never be too thoroughly as- 
sured. The family tree of a fact is to 
latter-day philosophers one of the most 
valuable possessions of the universe, and 
inasmuch as the genealogy of this article 
is apt to be both intricate and indistinct, 
the duties of its self-appointed discoverers 
are manifestly hard; but now research has 
become an old story. The times demand 
a practical application of discoveries and 
theories, and discoverers and theorists pro- 
pose to gratify the times by a scientific on- 
slaught on present legislation. 

Herbert Spencer makes it as criminal that 
society should be governed without any 
appreciation of, or consideration for, the 
social forces everywhere at work. He 
thinks social legislation and scientific in- 
sight should be compatible and inseparable, 
and also thinks that no man or body of 
men should attempt the first without being 
possessed of the last. Theoretically this 
is true—that perfect legislation requires a 
perfect knowledge of the things to be leg- 
islated no one will deny; but the body 
social—which, after all, includes both the 
body political and the body educational—is 
a most complex affair, which even Mr. 
Spencer cannot hope to ever thoroughly 
understand. 

In order to comprehend the various mys- 
terres and intricacies of the great social 
system, an anatomical dissection is neces- 
sary, and while there is life such a proceed- 
ing is impossible. If one could but 
chloroform the social world, taking 
it apart and studying out the 
life of this chord, following up its con- 
nection with others, and so on until every- 
thing lies revealed, and one sees where 
such a part has been worked too much and 
such a part too little, how a cause should 
be located and surrounded to produce de- 
sired effects, and understand the mysteries 
of all the various invisible sympathetic 
forces which do so much toward making 
up the sum total of social success or fail- 
ure; and then, alter discovering all this, if 
one could put the whole thing together 
again and set it going, why, of course, the 
world would be the wiser and better for it. 
But as this is impossible, what are we to 
do? As we are to-day, the case stands 
‘ us: The social world is as a mammoth 
engine which engineers, the best procur- 
able, have essayed to manage. They see & 
track and they are able to follow it. They 
do not understand the construction of their 
engine, do not know why the motion of 
the machinery entails the progress of 
the locomotive, and are even more igno- 
rant as to the cause of the machinery’s 
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motion; but they keep their engine 
to the track, and carry numberless 

pgers safely through. There are 
accidents! Mr. Sp:ncer’s philosophy 
and Mr. Quételet’s statistics agree in show- 
jng such to be inevitable, but its general 
course is a smooth one. 

Now then, supposing the machinist who 
understands fully the construction of the 
machine should, on account of his knowl- 
edge, take upon himself the duties of engi- 
neer, would any improvementensue? We 
can foresee nothing but confusion and dis- 
aster. The study of sociology is as valu- 
able as the study of machinery, but we do 
not believe our statesmen should leave 
their practical duties to trace out hidden 
mysteries any more than we believe that 
dn engineer should leave his post to master 
the intricacies of his engine ; and weshould 
feel the same hesitation in trusting our so- 
cial legislation to a body of scientists as we 
should’in trusting our bodily safety to a 
first-class machinist whose knowledge of a 
jocomotive was confined entirely to its 
construction. 


The Library. 


Human ANnatoMy, PHystoLocy anp Hy- 
@lgNE: A Text-Book for Schools, Acad- 
emies, Colleges and Families. By Jo- 
sepH ©. MARTINDALE, M. D., Philadel- 
phia ; Eldredge & Brother. 

The author of this convenient text-book 
bas properly omitted from its pages all 
speculation and hypothesis in regard to the 
subjects of which it treats ; and, therefore, 
his expression of the vital truths of physi- 
ology is so simple and direct that it can be 
readily understood by the young student 
and the general reader. Previous works 
by Dr. Worthington Hooker, Dr. Jarvis, 
and other acknowledged authorities in 
physiological research, are perhaps better 
adapted to the wants of advanced inquirers 
than this volume; but Dr. Martindale has 
recognized the need of a text-book for be- 
ginners, and he has done good service by 
simplifying the methods of instruction. The 
divisions of the subject-matter are judi 
ciously arranged in a progressive series, 
opening with a general view of the 
location and functions of the organs 
of the human body, and leading up to 
careful analyses of the motor apparatus, the 
digestive and circulatory systems, the anat- 
omy and physiology of the nervous system 
and the organs of special sense, and thence 
to a consideration of the hygienic laws 
which should govern life. The concluding 
chapters discuss the questions of develop- 
ment, decay and death, the care of the 
sick, the uee of disinfectants and the anti- 
dotes to various poisons. The appendix 
contains a glossary of diseases and a list of 
anatomical phrases with their definitions. 
At the end of each section of the work is a 
series of questions, by the use of which the 
teacher can test the pupil’s knowledge of 
the subject in hand. The system which 
the author has pursued in the arrange- 
ment of his work is excellent, but the pau- 
city of illustration is a defect that ought to 
be remedied in future editions ; the eager 
mind of the child receives the impression of 
anew fact so much more readily when that 
fact is revealed through the aid of a palpa- 
ble symbol, that it is always desirable to ap- 

al to the eye as well as to the mind. 
fn section 7 of the chapter on “ Hygiene” 
there are suggestions in regard to the phys- 
ical care of children which cannot be too 
strongly commended to the attention of 
paren's and teachers — especially the 
passages which treat of the necessity of 
rtion of the school-hours to ex- 
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giving a , 
ercise. This point is still too much neg- 
lected both in our public and private 


schools, and the health of children suffers 
accordingly. Dr. Martindale’s hints on 
this subject are timely and valuable. 
Monreira’s CoMPREHENSIVE GEOGRA- 
pay; with Map-Drawing and Relief 

Mans. By James Monteith. New York: 

A.S& Barnes & Co. 

The title of a ‘‘Comprehensive Geogra- 
phy” is certainly not misapplied to this at- 
tractive lite quarto. Mr. Monteith has 
contrived his work so well that his pages 
first catch the eyes and then attract the 
mind, whether the reader be minor or 
adult; and the publishers have spared no 
expense in illustration or typography. The 
pietures are not only numerous but “taking,” 
and the printed page is as clear and pleasant 
as new type and fine paper can make it. 
The volume is adapted to every grade of in- 
struction in our schools and academies, but 
is prepared with especial reference to con- 
ciseness and simplicity. Its prominent 
feature is a synthetic arrangement of the 
civil, physical, descriptive, comparative 
and historical geography of each country 
or State—a plan which enables the pupil 
to grasp the facts concerning each section 
of the earth’s surface at one time. When 
he bas studied the chapter on England, for 
example, he is put in possession of the 
salient points of its topography, its people 
and their pursuits, its productions, its his- 
tory and the peculiarities and effects of its 
climate. This comprehensive view, aided 
by pictures and maps, compresses a vast 
amount of information into small compass; 
and a loose sh et of map-segments, at the 


end of the volume, enables each pupil to 
construct for himself, with the aid of a 
three-inch ball, a terrestrial globe which he 


can study with advantage. 
MAGAZINES, ETC. 
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this list of eclectics is at hand, and 
we see no deterioration in it since we 
first made its acquaintance more years 
ago than we care to remember. To 
praise it would be a work of superero- 
gation, tor no one who reads is ignorant of 
its good qualities, and no one who wishes 
to keep well-informed on the current litera- 
ture of Europe can afford to be without it. 
It is to the European reviews and maga- 
zines what cream is to milk—as rich and 
less bulky. 


The Natrona Encyc.iopepia, a Compen- 
dium of Universal Information, &c., &c. 
By L. Colange, LL. D., editor of Zell’s 
‘*Popular Encyclopedia.” New York: 
National Encyclopedia Publishing Com- 

any. 

We have received the first eight numbers 
of this work which is to be completed in 
eighteen parts, at fifty cents each, making 
a volume of a little over a thousand pages, 
and costing $9. From a careful examina- 
tion of that portion of the work already 
completed, we are satisfied that it will be, 
when done, a most valuable work of refer- 
ence for all classes, comprising an immense 
amount of information in a convenient 
form. 

There are very few persons who do not 
have occasion to seek for information 
on almost all subjects, and by far the 
greater number of these find it irksome 
to consult the larger encyclopedias, even 
if they are fortunate enough to bave ac- 
cess to one. The more bulky of these 
works, too, are almost always behind 
the times in many respects, it being impos- 
sible that they should keep pace with the 
daily progress of the world. The “ Na- 
tional Encyclopedia,” on the other hand, 
contains scientific, historical, literary, geo- 
graphical and biographical information 
down to the very latest news of the day. 
Dr. Colange, the editor of it, is favorably 
known by his labors in the larger work 
known as ‘‘Zell’s Encyclopedia,” and has 
been not less conscientious and painstak- 
ing in the preparation of this smaller book, 
which will be found especially valuable 
in the school-room as well as on the family 
book-shelves. 

. mane meeareee so Seers ae 
PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 

Recently the teachers throughout our 
neighboring State of Pennsylvania assem- 
bled in Philadelphia to hold their nine- 
teenth annual convention. There is some- 
thing in the mere fact that any body of 
men and women engaged in the same em- 
ployment voluntarily choose to meet to- 
gether in order to promote an esprit de corps, 
and to urge and inform each other as to 
their work, which tends to prove that they 
go to that work in the spirit of artists and 
not as drudges. But outside of this con- 
sideration there are a few noticeable points 
in the report of this convention which 
make it a subject of general interest. 
There are but one or two States in which 
the education of the children is as thor- 
oughly and successfully systematized as in 
Pennsylvania, or where a higher average 
amount of talent 1s employed. Many ot 
the best men in the profession in that 
State, and indeed in the country, were 
present in this convention, and it is to be 
presumed, when they spoke at all, brought 
io the speaking their best matter and man- 
ner. We are constrained to say that, 
while the subjects of the addresses have so 
far been often of vital importance, the 
style has been curiously marked, not surely 
by incorrectness or inelegance, but by a 
correctness too heavy, an elegance that was 
forced, a wit and energy hackneyed, un- 
spontaneous, molded and produced to 
order and by rule. 

We call attention to this circumstance 
simply because it is suggestive of an im- 
portant truth. The defect does not cer- 
tainly arise from any lack of mental force 
or famili@@ity with the best models among 
English writers ; it is only the result of a 
certain withdrawal irom the great currents 
of thought and feeling. The teacher is too 
often a man of his text-books, and itis well 
for his pupils if they be not a generation 
behind the study of which they profess to 
be the exponents. In the common schools, 
the teachers are usually educated but in 
one narrow groove, that of the branches 
which they intend to teach. Science and 
literature, outside of that, are too frequent- 
ly a dull Ultima Thule to them which they 
do not wish and certainly never expect to 
explore. Especially is this the case where, 
as in Philadelphia, the teachers are selected 
from the promising pupils of the high 
schools. The aspirant naturally confines 
bis efforts for the attainment of proficiency 
to the petty scale of school-books required 
for success in this point ; and once in the 
treadmill of teaching,and inthe receipt of his 
$800 or $600 per annum, is tempted to ex- 
tend his researches but a short distance 
outside of it. Now we want in the man 
who teaches our sons grammar and mathe- 
matics not only a grammarian and mathe- 
matician, but an intelligent instructor, who 
shall strike his keynote in harmony with 
the spirit of the age. . 

A significant proot of how little this is 
the case with the mass of teachers, and by 
how many their occupation is held to be a 
question of so much work for so much 
wages, instead of a noble and ennobling 
service to humanity, is given in the first 
days’ proceedings of this very convention. 
The question of teachers’ institutes being 
brought before the association, it was sug- 


gested tat the attendance of the teachers | 


should be made legally compulsory, as in 
no other way was the maintenance of the 
The measure of en- 
thusiasm here must be low, indeed, ei: her 
in the acquiring ot knowledge themselves 
or the business of communicating it to 
others. A common-sense argument in their 
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$300 to $600 salary. Men of wide informa- 
tion or successful zeal as teachers are not 
often to be bad at that price; or, if once 
obtained, the question of how to foot the 
year’s bills with the meager allowance is 
apt to put all other questions—mathemati- 
cal, literary or otherwise—out of their 
heads. This view of the subject we com- 
mend to the consideration of tbe conven- 
tion. All subjects have their financial 
basis, which deserve looking into. One of 
these, by the way, is the reckless proposai 
by this aforesaid association to begin a 
monument to ‘‘departed instructors,” 
which should cost $75,000, as soon as $10 
could be raised. There is a happy-go-lucky 
spirit in this mode of procedure, notably 

icawberish and curious in so grave a 
body of model men.—. F. Tribune. 


> 


OPENING SCHOOL. 

The first day of school is an important 
one to the teacher; for bis success or fail- 
ure depends upon the arrangements made 
that day. It is higbly important to his suc- 
cess that he become acquainted beforehand 
with the wants of theschool. If he neglects 
to do this he is apt to make serious mistakes, 
and, not having any plan to work by, is 
wavering and doubtful how to procced. 
This the children perceive, and form their 
opinion of the teacher accordingly. A 
prompt, energetic teacher—one who can 
decide a question in the best manner in- 
stantly and finally—cannot fail to secure 
respect and confidence. 

he first thing to be accomplished in 
opening school is Yo make a good impres- 
sion. This can be done by talking in a 
friendly-manner to the children; telling 
them some little story, or explaining to 
them the object of attending school. 
Nothing can prove more injurious to a 
school than for the teacher to assume a 
commanding, arbitrary manner, showing 
the rod to intimidate the children, and 
using threats to enforce obedience. The 
children immediately brace themselves 
against such treatment, and secretly re- 
solve to transgress the rules at ever 
chance they have. Thus a spirit of nerf 
lion is aroused in their young minds, 
which no after acts of the teacher can coun- 
teract. 

I do not think it necessary to have many 
rules. A few, strictly enforced, are better 
than many violated daily. It is possible 
for a teacher to enforce rules in the spirit 
of kindness, and it is necessary for him to 
be firm and resolute, yet pleasant and 
cheerful. It is a poor plan to let the cbil- 
dren do as they please the first week, and 
then undertake to control them. If the 
bars of order are once let down, under 
pretense of seeing what the children will 
do, and who are the leaders, it is not so 
easy to put them up again. The better 
plan is to insist upon having order, perfect 
order, the very first day. Doing this, it 
will be comparatively easy to require it the 
whole term. 

It is necessary for the teacher to enlist 
the affections of the children as soon as 
possible. Respect, however, must precede 
love. Children generally form their opin- 
ion of the teacher the first day. If his 
manner then is such as to secure their re- 
spect, he will be likely to gain their love, 
and be successful in his labors. —Maine 
Journal of Education. 
=> 





Strupymve A Postritt.—A new anec- 
dote is told of Benjamin Franklin which 
can hardly be true, for he was a bright 
boy in the Boston schools, and must have 
learned early to read and spell. But it 
will do to tell, and the moral is good: 

But there is one anec ‘ote which I have 
never seea in print. It was told me by a 
gentleman ot Boston, who remembered the 
old house in which Franklin was born. 
“Often,” said he, “have I looked at the 
old, tumble-down Huilding in Milk street, 
and imagined the barefoot boy sitting on 


postbill.” 

A young miss, daughter of a distin- 
guished citizen, passed him one day while 
thus engaged, and the boy overheard her 
words of ridicule as she spoke to her com- 
panion, laughing at the eagerness of the 
poor lad, and deriding his ‘* beautiful spell- 
ing book.” 

But there came another day, when Frank- 
lin was our ambassador at the court of 
France. A wealthy American lady, who 
was present at one of the festive occasions 
made in honor ot Franklin, greatly desired 
an introduction to her distinguished coun- 
tryman. It was obtained, and great was 
her surprise to hear him say, “Ay, ay, we 
have met before.” She could not remem- 
ber when; and Franklin added, ‘‘ You do 
not remember the barefoot little boy in 
Milk street, studying his lesson from the 
muddy postbill!” 

Although spoken good-humoredly, the 
fair lady was much disconcerted at the re- 
membrance of the incident. It is to be 
hoped she learned a lesson therefrom, in 
regard to the importance of treating every- 
body with respect. She knew not the 
name of the barefoot boy ; but he knew 
her to be the daughter of rich Mr. 
and, on being introduced, this incident of 
his childhood immediately recurred to his 
mind. 





Tne next meeting of the ‘Maine State 
Teachers’ Association will be at Bangor, 
about October 22. Prof. Barbour, of Ban- 
gor; Mr. Harrington, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Bejford, Mass., and J. H. 
| French, State Superintendent of Vermont, 
and others will lecture. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


Cosetant Reaper.—You can procure Fairbanks’ 
‘Commercial Arithmetic” by addressing Pairbanks 
College, 756 Broadway. We cannot tell you the price 
of the book. 





the doorstep, learning to spell from an old | 


GENERAL [NFORMATION,. 





—Teachers and parents, why do you de- 
lay in having your pictures taken? You 
may say it will cost too much, but John 
Wesley Nichols, the renowned photog: 
rapher of 735 Broadway, makes all styles 
of photographic portraits equal to the best 
at one-half the usual rates. 

—I can recommend Dr. Woods’ Neu- 
tralizing Cordial as an invaluable remedy 
for children’s complaints, especially * hen 
teething. Botanic family medicine store, 
242 Grand street. 

—French Cheek Plumpers give to hollow 
cheeks the rotundity of youth; can be 
worn without the knowledge of others. 
Used by ladies and gents of the various 
courts of Europe. Sent by mail to any 
part of the world, registered, upon receipt 


of $5. 


street, New York. Agents wanted. 

Facts FoR THE Lapres.—Mrs. Thos. L. 
Smith, Wellsville, N. Y., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine 
eleven years, without any repairs, and one 
needle—No. 2—for nearly five years. 
the new improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. 

—Why is the so-called lock-stitch seam 
| less secure than the Willcox & Gibbs seam ? 
| Because it is less elastic. Why, then, do 
| nearly all the sewing-machines use two 
| threads ? Because they cannot use the 

patent roetating-hook mechanism of Will- 
| Cox & Gibbs. Why is the “ Willcox & 
| Gibbs" able to make a secure seam with 
| Only one thread? Because it does not 
drop stitches. 

—It pays to have a musical education 
| It is am invaluable aid to any teacher, and 
adds untold and lasting charm to the fam- 

ily and social circle. When you can buy 
| pianos for $100 to $500 of M. M. Merrell, 
| 8 Union Square, or rent them for $4 to $12 





he month, and have rent allowed on pur- | 


chase, why should you neglect your musi 
| cal education and fail of one of the most 
| charming accomplishments of life * 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
| Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
| Goan and eo cure for both 
housands cured. Send stamp for con- 

clusive evidence. 
BewarE OF CounTERFE!ITS.— Use Brum 
| mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
| uine have A. H. B. oneach drop. Genera 
| depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
| for painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
| fresh every day, and performs just what 
|is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 

Cooper Institute. 

Heauta.—The Electro-Magnetic Mineral 

Water Healing Baths, 14 University place, 
| New York, cure chronic and acuie dis- 

eases—especially rheumatism, gout, paral- 

ysis, all diseases of skin, blood, liver and 
| kidneys. Send for circular.and investi 
| gate. 

—Headquarters for nitrous oxide gas for 
extracting teeth without pain—Dr 
brouck, late operator at Colton’s. Office, 
| 956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street 








LL BOOK LOVERS SHOULD SUB 





scribe to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST 
monthly Journal of Literature and Repositery of 
Notes and Queries. Sead mame for specimen namber 
J. SABIN & SON 
Nassau «'. New York 


Ba 
Subscription, @1 per year. Cheap edition,” cents 


Address Mrs. G. W. Wood, care | 
of Gondyear’s Rubber Co., 7 Great Jones | 


See | 


Has- | 


| Maw SEE kT BOOKS. 


THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. 

VENABLE’S U. 8, HISTORY. 

ECLECTIC GROGRAPHIES, 

WHITE'S ARITHMETICS, 

HARVEY'S GRAMMARS, 

ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP. 

SCHU YLER’S ALGEBR Aand LOGIC, 

PHILIP PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL 
SINGER. 

RAWS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 

McGUFFEWS READERS ; and 
SPELLERS, 

| PINNEO'’S GRAMMARS, 

| WELLIAMS PARSER’S MANUAL, 

| MeGUFFEYW’'S NEW JUVENILE 

SPEAKER. 





WILSON, HINKLE & CO,, 


28 BOND STREET. 


Elocutionary Works. 
MONROE'S 


| 
| PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS 


Por the Use of Reading Clubs, Parlor and Socia) En- 
tertainment, 
1. Hameoreus, mo. Cloth, $1.50 
| “As many of these extracts are from copyright 
editions used with the permission of the publishers, 
their value to the reader who demands the richest 
gleanings from the various fields of humor can be 
| eadily understood,’ —Cincinnati Times 
| 2. Miscellaneous. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 
Upwards of a hundred and twenty prose and t- 
ical selections suitable for the use of re 
or for public and sect 
sented. The collection 





’ 
8 @ great improvement upon 
the usual run, inasmuch as the majority of the selec 
tions are bere for the first time included iu such a 
volume 


GEORGE M. BAKER'S WORKS. 


Amateur Dramas. For Parlor Theatricals, Ewen. 
ing Entertainments and Schoo! Exhibitious, lémo. 
IDustrated, $1 

The Mimic Stage. A new Collection of Dramas, 
arces, Comeilies and Barlesques, for Parlor Theat- 
ricala, Evening Entertainments aud School Exhibi- 

tions. Ifmo. lilustrated. $1.50 
The Secial Stage. Dramas, Come 
c., for Home 


dies, Farces, Di- 
aud School, lémo, Due 
$1.M 
A Baker’s Dozen. Original Humorous Dialogues. 
by tino, M. Bakra, author of Amateur 
Mimic Stage Social Stage,” ete 
Sl. Fancy Boards, 60 ce 
HANDY SPEAKERS. 
The Model Sunday-<cheol Speaker. 
hex 1 Nalogues, Addresses and Misc« 
| Pieces for Exhibitions, Moathly¢ 
ries, ke, By ANNA Mowkon 
| Little Pieces 
j eal Teacher 
Seld by all 
| on reee ipt ot 
L 


Dramas,’ 


léme. Cloth 


A Col 
lancous 
encerts, Anniversa 
Boards, 60 ets, 
t Little Speakers. ly a Practi- 

Boards, @ ets.; cloth, 75 ete 
wllers, and sent by mail, postpaid 


lome. 





z 





ro 


SHEPARD, Publichers, Boston 
SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


Lsibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


n Publi 


and Foreig 
at (utal 


NOVELLO's 


CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


| NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


' ™) Broadway 






tions sent by mail, post 


ne pric 


New York 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


| With Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, 


Manual for the In 


| strument, Celestial Hemispheres ani Key, the whole forming a complete 





The Stellar Tellurian is 
unrivaled, not ouly in re 
spect to ite mechanic al exe 
cution, but also in respect 
to the range of difficalt top 
| ies, which it makes perfect 

ly simple. Among these 
| may be named: the two 


conditions necessary to 
eclipses, sidercal and sy 
| nodic motion, precession of 
} the equinoxes, ete. By 
| turning the crank the earth 
| is made to turo on ite axis 
| and revolve in a true ellipse 
x the ecliptic, through 
signs and constellations 
| of the Zodiac. while 
sun's vertical and most 
oblique rays automatically 
draw the zones upon the 
earth's surface—the moon, 
meanwhile, performing ite 
monthly elliptical and in 
| clined orbit 
The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wall map, nearly 5 
feet in diameter, represent 
ing the night sky as it ae 
| tually — are. The Key 
| en # the pupil to trace 
| the constellations upon the 
| charts, 














Teachers and men of science generally have universally expres 
For cireul ‘ 
LLAR 


aud accuracy of the instrament aud charts 


STE 


The Favorite Botany—Youman’s. 








illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries, 





d their approval and wender at the beauty 


are culars address 


part 
LLURIAN MPU. OO., 4 Barela 


TEACHERS CANNOT AFFORD TO USE 
INFERIOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


THEY OUGHT ALWAYS TO SELECT THE BEST. 


The Most Popular Geographics—Cornel!'s. 

The Best Serics of Arithmetics—Quacken boss, 

The Most!Kd@ective Classical series HMarkness’«, 

The Most Interesting U. 8S. Historics Quackenbos's, 
The Standard Khetoric and Grammars Quackenbos’s, 
The Most Attractive Astronomy—Lockyer’s, 


The Most Thorough German Grammar—Wrage's. 
The Newest System of Drawing—Krusi’s, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHFRS, 


New Wor 
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NEW 


YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








“GOOD-NIGHT, BUT NOT GOOD-BY.” 


We lingered at the little gate, 
Beneath a dark and dewy sky, 





mi 

But she unheeding murmured, *' Late, 

Late, sweetheart, ’tis ng late— nN 
Oh, then, good-night, but not good-by ! 


watched her flitting up the stair 
y m to be where thought could fly ; 


But half-way up the darkéned stair 


She tarned chid lingering there; 

“ Even love,” she cried, “ must rest, to bear 

New buds for bloaning. Only swear 

You'll not forget. Ab, do but swear, x 
And then good-night, but not good-by ! 


Hier voice is in my memory yet, 
A still, small sound that passeth by, 


tore vest, asrbite fou care nd fret. 
a Pe ys but pte 
Mortis E. Moons, Texas. 
a eee kee 
SCHOOL MEDALS. 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM IN 
BOSTON. 

The Boston Globe says : 

“The recent gift to the city of Boston of 
$1,000, the annual income of which, it is 
proposed, shall he applied to the purchase 
of medals for the distinguished graduates 
of the Girls’ High School, seems likely to 
bring up again the vexed question of the 
policy of bestowing medals in the city 
schools. This question had seemed to be 
substantially setuled adversely, or, in other 
words, it had been agreed that it was im- 
politic to so bestow medals. This gift 
was made in a communication to the 
Mayor from Dr. R. J. Dodd, who desires to 
have it recognized as made in the name of 
Hannah Matilda Dodd. The latter is un- 
derstood to have been the wite of the wri- 
ter of the communication, but is now de- 

The lady was a daughter of the 
late Josiah Bradlee, of this city, which will 
account for the interest thus manifested in 
one of the city schools. 

“ At a session of the School Board held 
September 11, 1866, the following order, 
offered by Dr. Shurtleff, was adopted with 
but thirteen dissenting votes ; 

“* «Ordered, that the city medals for girls 
be discontinued, and that in lieu thereof 
diplomas of graduation, signed by the 
President of the Board and the Chairman 
of the District Committee, be awarded at 
the close of each school year to all girls 
who shall have honorably completed the 
course of instruction in the grammar 
schools; and that the 17th section of chap- 
ter 4 be amended in conformity herewith.’ 

‘*A considerable proportion of those 
voting nay explained their opposition as 
arising from the fact that the order was 
not so comprehensive as to abolish medals 
for the boys’ schools also. In the follow- 
ing year an order was passed with little or 
no opposition securing this desideratum, as 
it was deemed. The slight exception to a 
total abolition was in respect to the in- 
come of the fund given by Dr. Franklin 

for this special purpose, which income, 
amounting to about fifty dollars annually, 
has been used to procure medals for the 
best scholars of the English High and 
Latin schools. In the year 1866 two 
bundred and eighty medals, including 
Franklin mecals and city medals, were 
given out. Last year, 1871, thirty-three 
medals only were given, being the product 
of the income of the Franklin fund, fifty 
dollars. This fund, being invested in city 
five per cent. stock, has never produced 
more than fifty dollars annually, and ac- 
cordingly a good many of the medals for- 
merly bestowed as Franklin medals were 
only nominally such, and were in tact pur- 
chased with money from the city treasury. 
The original bequest of Franklin was one 
bendred pounds sterling, which, between 
the years 1791 and 1840 had increased, not- 
withstanding that medals had been annu- 
ally be-towed, to the sum of $1,000, which 
sum was at the last-named date invested in 
acity bond. The first medals were distrib- 
uted in 1793 to fourteen different pupils, 
John Collins Warren of the Latin school 
being at the head of the list. 

‘The distinction of being a medal scholar 
proved, as Dr. Franklin had anticipated, a 
powerful stimulus to effort on the part of 
pupils, and the emulation, and no doubt 
the actual achievement in learning on the 

art of the pupils, became such that the 
income of the fund was quite inadequate to 
meet either the just claims of pupilsor the 
pressure on the part of pupils’ parents and 
teachers. The committee, in order, proba- 
bly, to save themselves trom being crushed 
to death politically or otherwise by this 
pressure, decided eventually to increase re- 
sources by a direct draft on the city treas- 
ury. The precise date when this step was 
taken does not appear on the record. The 
medal system was further expanded in 1821, 
by the bestowment upon girls of what were 
distinctively known as city medals. The 
forecast ot Franklin was not, however, 
sufficiently prophetic to read the full effect 
of his benevolently intended gift. This 
sage, philosopher and democrat could not 
in his own mind appreciate the value which 
many persons place upon factitious dis- 
tinctions. He did not seek to make sure 
of many.of the honors justly attaching to 
him as a discoverer and inventor. A medal 
was probably in his view a bauble to please 
children; for grown people, even such 
baubles as the crown of Louis or George 
were not in themselves worth struggling 
for. That the parents of children in the 
sober-minded city of his birth should be- 
come frantic in their efforts to secure thé 
empty bonor of this tinsel product of his 
git that school commutteemen should be 

ieged with all the arts of intrigue, that 
hbors should become enemies and fami- 
lies should be thrown into a settled melan- 
choly at the disappointment when the 
child of the househoid did not bring home 


the anticipated prize, he doubtless did not 
foresee. 

** However, all this and more resulted. 
Members of the school committee were ac- 
cused of favoritism, collusion, blundering 
ignorance, even that fearful offense known 
as ‘ nepotism ;’ the guileless friendships of 
childhood were chilled, if not broken up, 
by jealousy ; mothers and sisters wept 
with the disappointed ones, and the next 
few days after graduation were oftentimes 
days of lamentation. Nor was this the 
worst. Excessive study on the part of 
children was followed by sickness, and in 
some instances death; and for aught that 
oan, the medical system might right- 
fully have been taken in hand by the Board 
of Health and abated as a nuisance. At 
any rate, it was doubtless with a sense of 
relief and satisfaction that the members of 
the committee saw the vote finally discon- 
tinuing the system recorded in 1867. A 
reasonable respect to the memory of 
Franklin seemed to dictate that the min- 
imum of possible ill should be risked so far 
as the boys of the high and Latin schools 
were concerned, and the medals have, 
therefore, never been withheld from them. 
Whether it is best that the young ladies of 
the high schooi should now be subjected 
to hazards as respects their happiness and 
health, and their parents to concomitant 
annoyances and disappointments which 
attach to the medal sysiem, or any exten- 
sion of it, seems to.be the question of the 
hour with the City Council and school 
committce.” 

cancutpnsnieenitpiodimnanseantitie 


THE ROMANCE OF ARITHMETIC.? 

Surely figures owe us whatever little of 
romance is to be got out of them. Have 
they not been associated from our earliest 
childhood with the taste of tears and slate- 
pencil? Have they not been the invari- 
able cause of one’s income being insuffi- 
cient to meet one’s expenditure? Have 
they not tyrannized over our tastes and 
enjoyments? And has not the sole rea- 
son of that gap which, at every year’s 
end, prevents some of us, in spite of the 
most laudable intentions, from making 
both ends meet, been the obstinate persist- 
ence of two and two in their sullen refusal 
to make any more than four? I am re- 
joiced to learn that Pythagoras, who said 
something civil about all the other num- 
bers, had a very poor opinion of figure two. 
I am delighted to know that he regarded 
this disreputable figure as a symbol of dis- 
order, of division, of confusion, and ine- 
quality ; as a hopelessly-depraved number 
of evil augury; as an exceeding bad 
principle; nay, as the very old bad princi- 
ple himself. I’ve no patience with figure 
two, nor with the way it gets heid up to 
public esteem in connection with what is 
supposed to be the very satisfactory prop- 
osition that two ard two make four. I 
cannot regard it in that light. Whatever 
is good for anything ought to improve and 
increase; and if this boasted pair of twos had 
any genuine enterprise at all about them, 
they would have made at least six by this 
time, in which case I might without diffi- 
culty have learned what a balance meant in 
my banker’s book. As it is, they have not 
merely wasted their opportunities, but done 
me a personal injury. Besides, it is my 
opinion that three and one make four in a 
manner quite as successful, and very much 
less obtrusive. 
The most romantic of all numbers is 
figure nine, because it can’t be multiplied 
away or got rid of anyhow. Whatever 
you do it is sure to turn up again as was 
the body of Eugene Aram’s victim. 
One remarkable property of this figure 
(said to have been first discovered by 
W. Green, who died in 1794) is, that all 
a at the multiplication table, the prod- 
uct of nine comes tonine. Multiply by 
what you like, and it gives the same result. 
Begin with twice nine, 18 ; add the digits 
together, and 1 and 8 make 9. Three times 
nine are 27; and 2 and7 make 9. So it 
goes on up to eleven times nine, which 
gives 99. Very good; add the digits ; 9 
and 9 are 18 and 8 and 1 are 9. Going on 
to any extent it is impossible to get rid of 
figure nine. Take a couple of instances at 
random. Three hundred and thirty-nine 
times nine are 3051; add up the figures 
and they give nine. Five thousand and 
seventy-one times nine are 45639 ; the sum 
of these digits is 27, and 2 and 7 are 9. 
M. de Maivan found out another queer 
thing about this number; namely, that if 
you take any row of figures, and, reversing 
their order, make a subtraction sum of it, 
the total is sure to be 9. For example : 
Take 5071 
Reverse the figure 1705 


3366=18, and 1+8=9, 

The same result is obtained if you raise 
the numbers so changed to their squares or 
cubes. Starting with 62, begin the sum 
over again, By reversing the digits we 
get 26, which subtracted from 62, leaves 
36, or 3+6=9. The squares of 26 and 62 
are, respectively, 676 and 3844. Subtract 
one from the other, and you get 3168; 
38+1+6+8—18, and1+8=9. So with the 
cubes of 26 and 62, which are 17576 and 
238328. Subtracted, they leave 220752— 
18, and 1+8—_9. 

The powertully be-nine influence of this 
figure is exemplitied in another way. Write 
down any number, as, for example, 7549132; 
subtract thereirom the sum of its digits, 
and, no matter what figures you start with, 
ark digits of the product will always come 
to 9. 


wan? —sum of digits 31, 





7549101 — sum of digits 27, and 2+7—9. 
od puzzle has been based 





letting you see what he is about from 
beginning to end of the whole per- 
formance. He is then to reckon up the 
sum of the digits, and subtract that from 
his row of figures. When he bas done this 
bid him cross out any figure he pleases 
from the remainder, and tell you how 
much the figures add up, without the 
crossed-out figure. From the ber so 


37, three fours ; and so on. 

I will wind up for the present with a 
rather barefaced story of how a Dublin 
chambermaid is said to have got twelve 
commercial travelers into eleven bedrooms, 
and yet to have given each a separate room. 
Here we have the eleven bedrooms: 





given you will be able to tell what figure 
he has crossed out, by only bearing in mind 
the fact learned above; namely, that if no 
figure at all had been crossed out the result 
would necessarily be 9 or a multiple of 9. 
Hence you will see that the crossed-out 
figure must needs be the one required to bring 
the sum given to the next multiple of 9. Sup- 
Posing, for instance, he gives his result at 
37; you may be sure that he hus robbed the 
product of 8, that being the figure needed 
to restore the total to the next multiple of 
9, namely, 45. His sum would stand as 
under ; 
a = sum 0. digits 42. 


405678195 = 37. 


There is only one case in which you can 
be at fault ; and that isin the event of a 
multiple of 9 being returned to you as a 
product. Of course, then, you will know 
that either a 9 or a0 must lave been struck 
out. Had the 9 been struck out in the 
above instance, the result would have been 
36; had it been the 0, the result would 
have been 45. Both being multiples of 9, 
it would be impossibleéo tell with certain- 
ty whether the missing figure were 9 or 0; 
but a good guess may generally be formed, 
because, if the figures appear suspiciously 
low in proportion to the timetaken to add 
up the sum, you may speculate that your 
product has most likely sustained the loss 
of the highest number. 

That is a clever Persian story about Mo- 
hammed Ali and the camels; and though 
it will be familiar to many of my readers, 
they will scarcely be sorry to be reminded 
of it. A Persian died, leaving seventeen 
camels to be divided among his three sons 
in the following proportions: the eldest to 
have half, the second a third, and the 
youngest a ninth. Of course, camels can’t 
be divided into fractions; so, in despair, 
the brothers submitted their difficulty to 
Mohammed Ali. ‘‘ Nothing easier,” said 
the wise Ali. ‘‘I’ll lend you another camel 
to make eighteen ; and now divide them 
yourselves.” The consequence was each 
brother got from one-eighth to one-half of 
a camel more than he was entitled to, and 
Ali received Ais camel back again; the 
eldest brother getting nine camels, the sec- 
ond six, and the third two. 

Johann August Muszeus, one of the most 
popular German story-writers of the last 
century, in his story of “ Libussa,’’ makes 
the Lady of Bohemia put forth the follow- 
ing probiem to her three lovers, offering 
her hand and throne as the prize for a cor- 
rect solution : ‘‘I have here in my basket,” 
said Lady Libussa, “a gift of plums 
for each of you, picked from my 
garden. One of you sball have half 
and one more, the second shall again 
have half and one more, and the third shall 
again have half and three more. This will 
empty my basket. Now tell me how many 
plums are in it!” 

The first knight made a random guess at 
threescore. 

‘*No,”’ replied the lady; ‘‘but if there 
were as many more, half as many more, 
and a third as many more asthere are now 
in the basket, with five more added to that, 
the number would by so much exceed 
threescore as it now falls short of it.” 
The second knight, getting awfully be- 
wildered, speculated wildly on forty-five. 

“ Not so,” said this royal ready-reckoner; 
‘but if there were a third as many more, 
half as many more and a sixth as many 
more as there are now, there would be in 
my basket as many more than forty-five 
as there are now under that number,” 
Prince Wladomir then decided the num. 
ber of plums to be thirty ; and by so doing 
obtained this invaluable housekeeper for 
his wife. The Lady Libussa thereupon 
counted him out fifteen plums and one 
more, when there remained fourteen. To 
the second knight she gave seven and 
one more, and six remained. To the first 
knight she gave half of these and three 
more; and the basket was empty. The 
discarded lovers went off with their heads 
exceedingly giddy and their mouths full 
of plums. 

Double Position, or the Rule of False,b 
which problems of this sort are worked, 
ought to demolish the commonplace about 
two wrongs not making a right. Two 
wrongs do make a right, figure-atively 
speaking, at all events. Starting with two 
willfully false numbers, you work each out 
to its natural conclusion. Then, tak- 
ing the sum of your  iniquities as 
compared with the falsehoods with 
which you started, you have only 
to multiply them crosswise to get terms 
which will bring you straight to the truth. 
To be more precise, after the cross-multi- 
——— if the errors are alike, that is, 

th greater or both less than the number 
you want, take their difference for a di- 
visor, and the difference of their products 
for a dividend. If unlike, take their sum 
for a divisor and the sum of their products 
for a dividend. The quotient wiil be the 
answer. This is good arithmetic, and, for 
those who can receive it, not bad philoso- 
phy. There is an enormous sell-r ghting 
power about error ; and, il we coul only 
man the cross-multiplication properly, 
we might get some surprising results, 

The number 87 has this st liar- 
ity : multiplied by 3 or ony maitiole of 8 
jd it ed three — e. 

‘hus, three 87 will 111. Twice 





three times (6 times) 37 will be 222 ; three 
times three times (9 times) 37 gives three 
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“ Now,” said she, “if two of you gentle- 
men will go into No. 1 bedroom, and wait 
there a few minutes, I'll find a spare room 
for one of you as soon as I’ve shown the 
others to their rooms.” 

Well, now, having thus bestowed two 

ntlemen in No. 1, she put the third in 

0. 2, the fourth in No. 3, the fifth in No. 
4, the sixth in No. 5, the seventh in No. 6, 
the eighth in No. 7, the ninth in No. 8, the 
tenth in No. 9, and the eleventh in No. 10. 
| Sbe can then back to No. 1, where you 
will remember, she had left the twelfth 
gentleman along with the first, and said : 
“T’ve now accommodated all the rest, and 
have still a room to spare; so,if one of you 
will please step into No. 11, you will find 
itempty.” Thus the twelfth man got his 
bedroom. Of course, there is a hole in the 
saucepan somewhere; but I leave the 
reader to determine exactly where the fal- 
lacy is, with just a warning to think twice 
before deciding -s to which, if any, of the 
travelers was the “odd man out.”—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 





FAULTS OF CONVERSATION. 


We must now go to another class of 
faults in conversation—faults which, hap- 
pily, are rather the exception than the rule 
—faults which arise in a great measure 
from, or are at least fostered by, the fact 
that some persons consider themselves, or 
are considered by others, as privileged per- 
sons. Now, the sort of privilege which is 
here implied eught neither to be claimed 
or conceded. We have no right to trans- 
gress the laws of society and the rules of 
good breeding because we are acknowl- 
edged to be able and useful to men—nten 
who have benefited the world intellectually 
or morally. Nor do I think that society 
ought on these grounds to allow such men 
the privilege of saying rude or dis- 
agreeable things, which others would 
(even if they were restrained by no 
higher motives) be either afraid or 
ashamed to say. But I believe that there 
are some persons who feel rather proud 
than otherwise of saying ill-bred things. 
They associate rudeness with honesty, or 
else they make their honesty and sinverity 
an excuse for their rudeness. ‘‘I never 
flatter,’ they say, and perhaps they do not. 
Probably such persons are honest and sin- 
cere, but they have no right to make the 
fact that they keep clear of one fault—to 
which probably they are not tempted—an 
excuse for falling into the opposite one. 
Just as weli might the sycophantic flattere: 
boast that he never made an uncivil speech, 
never said anything which would wound 
the pride of his hearers. Some go even 
further than this; they even make a virtue 
of plain speaking, as if it were, under all 
circumstances, meritorious. ‘I always 
speak my mind,” you often hear people 
say in reference to certain occasions where 
they had much better have kept their 
mind to themselves. There ure some peo- 
ple (as was remarked in the Saturday Re- 
view, in an article on saying disagreeable 
things) who will say things for no other 
reason than that they are true. And they 
will do this when the saying of them is 
not only useless, but unpleasant to 
others. Now, it generally happens 
that such rsons have some quali- 
ties which deserve esteem or admira- 
tion, otherwise they would not be allowed 
to make themselves disagreeable #@ conver- 
sation, or would not venture to attempt it. 
And it may be on this principle that those 
whose reputation is somewhat shaky find 
it necessary to make themselves doubly 
disagreeable as companions, and very often 
succeed by these means in keeping them- 
selves afloat in the world in spite of their 
indifferent character, Men soon find out 
what amount of license they can and what 
they cannot afford to give themselves, and 
for this reason I think it is the more incum- 
bent on every one who moves in society to 
make a stand against any gross infringe- 
ments of the laws of good breeding or kind- 
ness,even when they are committed by those 
who stand deservedly high in the estima- 
tion of the world. And this should be 
done as much for the sake of the individuals 
in question as for the sake of society. Why 
should a man who would do a substantial 
kindness to another be allowed to sully the 
brightness of his character by inflicting 
small annoyances? Ina great many cases, 
however, it is, perhaps, fear which leads 
people to give undue license of tongue 
to certain individuals. Now there are, I 
think, two considerations which ought to 
give us courage in these cases. The first 
is, that the persons whose anger we dread 
are most probably just as susceptible of 
fear as we are; and this is the more likely 
to be the case trom the fact that bullies are 
generally cowards. Some of those awful 
tyrants in society who are allowed to car- 
ry everything before them, would, if reso- 
lutely opposed, suddenly collapse and 
shrink into nothing. Secondly, some of 
the persons I have been describing con- 
ceive a respect for those who resolutely 
withstand them, from the same temper of 
mind, I suppose, as that which leads others 
to admire and reverence those who can 
mee them a sound thrashing. 





threes ; four times three times (12 times) | was conceded to Dr. Johnson. 
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in putting down this sort of tyrap. 
ny, people shuld be very carefy 
not to do it in an unchristiay 


spirit, and better still it would be if the 
offenders could be led to bridle their 
tongues of their own accord, which I 
should think, if the matter were fairly py 
before them, there might be some hope of 
their doing, if what have remarked be 
true—that they are many of them men of 
real worth, and some of them persons who 
look to the good of their fellow-creatures 
There is one more habit which I mug 
notice as objectionable, before quittip 
this part of my subject, and that is the 
habit of constuntly opposing every prop. 
osition which is brought forward in cop. 
versation. Now this, even when it is done 
politely, is an objectionabie practice. For 
of course, when a man opposes what. 
ever is said, the natural inference j, 
that he does this for the sake of oppo. 
sition. Some people, indeed, consider 
this practice as an untruthful one, unless 
the disputant says plainly he is arguing ip 
order to see whut can be said on g certain 
side of the question. But it might be ap. 
swered that in the case of those who habit. 
ually oppose, this is pretty well understood, 
Allowing, however, that such is the case, 
and admitting that persons who take this 
course deceive nobody (a proposition which 
cannot be altogether true), still no one 
can deny that such persons lessen the value 
of their opinion, besides destroying the ip. 
terest which we migit otherwise take jp 
their conversation, by leaving us in cop. 
stant doubt as to whether or not they are 
really in earnest. 1 think the best way of 
putting down the practice of opposition 
which arises from mere perversity is to 
meet your opponent's arguments in perfect 
silence.—Golden Hours for August. 


— =o _ 
A BACHELOR says that if you hand a lady 
a newspaper with »« scrap cut of it, not 9 


line of it will be read, but every bit of in- 
terest the paper possesses is centered in 
finding out what the missing scrap con. 
tained. 





SIMILIA SIMILIBUS OURANTUR. 
HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 

experience.an entire sucess: Simple—Prompt 
<facient and Reliable. They are the only Medi. 
cines perfectly adapted to popular use—so simple 
that mistakes can not be e in using them; se 
harmless as to be free from r, and so efficient 
as to be always reliable. They have raised the high- 
est commendation from all, and will always ren- 
der satisfaction. 
Nos. Cures. 






Cents. 
1, “ Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations. 2% 
2, “ Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. 2 
3, “ Crying-Colic or Teething of Infants, 25 
, Tie Diarrhea, of Children or Adults.... 25 
5, “ Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic.. % 
6, “ Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting ...... 3 
7 “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.......... & 
8, “ Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache... 25 
9, “ Headaches, Sick Headache,Vertigo % 
10, “ Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach....... 3 
Te or wessed, or Painful Periods.... 25 
12, “ Whites, too Profuse Periods..... 2 
13, “ Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing... 2 
14, “ Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions 2 
15, “ Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains... % 
16, “ Feverand Ague,Chill Fever,Agues 50 
1%, “ Piles, blind or bleeding............. 50 
18, “ Ophthalmy, and Sore orWeak Eyes 
19, “ Catarrh, acute orchronic, Influenza. 50 
=, p= Whooping-C violent coughs = 
, “ Asthma, oppressed Breathing.. ... 
_ © 50 
93,“ 50 
TR 50 
— = cae ae 
ss * riding 530 
27, “ Kidney-Disease, Gravel.......... 
3 aS 
with one 
very necessary in serious 
SET 5 00 
=, > Sexe soe Seater biseses ——N 4 
, : —~{ eakness, wettin: . 
— = Periods, with Spasms oe, 
32, “ Sufferings at c anccseed 100 
—_ = Seeger pees, it. Vitus’ Dance. .1 00 
#4, “ Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat.. 30 
FAMILY CASES 
Of 35 large bay containing a ‘fic 
for every anmeey disease a family is sub- 
ject to, with book of directians........... $ 
Of 20 vials, with book, Morocco Case..... 6 
Veterina 8; ifics (Guid), for cure of 
diseases of all Domestic w 
Sass vecsscccnnvaseiesesnnns> case 1 
Complete Case, with yx Manual. 10 
wood Case of 60 vials, 
containing all our Specifics, inclu Vet- 
erinary and others not enumerated ve.. 35 
POND’S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Sore- 
ness, Sore roat, Sprains, Toothache, 
Earache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
 —}_ FF, -f- ao. 
yes, Ble o e ose, 
Stomach, or of Piles; Corns, Ulcers, 
Old Sores. 
Price, 6 oz., 50 cts.; Pints, $1.50; 





Quarts, $1.75. 

ite These Remedies, except POND'S EX- 
CT, and single vials of Veterinary Medicine, 

are sent by the case or single box, to ony part of 

the country, free of charge, on receipt of price. 


Hum hreys’ Specific 
os thic Medicine Co. 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapway, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
New Store, 817 Broadway. 





To Teachers and Students. 





Nervous Debility. Thousands suffer from it. A 
weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, no energy, anima- 
tion or vigor, low « isin. coutennlt tend soni ceeaners, 
the consequence of overwork. This isa Nervous De- 
bility, and it finds a sovereign remedy in H 
Homeopathie 8) ) 
have been by these simple sugar pills. They 
tone up the system, arrest the discharges, di 
and mental d ju 


y and rej y 
m. Price $5 for a package of five boxes anda $? 
vial of powder, which is im it in all old long: 
ing cases, Or $1 per single box. Sold by al! first 
sent to an of 


class @. address on rece 
the Address HUMPHREY'S SPECIFIC OMB. 
OPA’ MEDICINE CO., 562 Broadway 
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The Boll of Mirrit. 


~ By & resolution oe > of Educa- 
, passed April 19, 1571, this paper is 
ecially designated to give wonthly, under 
the above title, tue name anc residence ot 
the best pupil in each class wu every school 
jn the City of New York, the information 

ing furnished us throug! the Clerk of the 
Board by the several Principals. The offi- 
cial character thus given to the list makes 
it to all whose names appear therein an im- 

ishable certificate, fairly and honorably 
earned, not only of good deportment, but 
of intelligence and the faithful discharge 
ofduty. The last Roll stands as follows: 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 10. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


Class A. Augusta Handte Class E. Maggie Clark 
A. Annie Simpsou E. Carrie Eisela 

ee 1 Jennie Hewitt E. Maggie Robb 
A. Maggie Shields E. Gertrude Gamble 
A. Elinor Buckwell E. Josep’ne Detviller 
A. Minnie Molter E. Lizzie 


—_—_- 
—— 








4. Dora Mumitord KE. 
B. Lisette Keinhardt E. Fannie Bishop 
B. Delia McCat F. Corn’ lia Henderson 
B, Annie Corrigan * ¥F. Matilda Loth 
B. Matilda Figal F. Emma Myers 
B. Lucy Gardue'r F. Julia Yaldes 
B. Emma Hollis F. Nellie Beilly 
B. Hanuah McBride = Sun Soon 
= sage Sutton *. Katie Kutier 
B. Mata al F. Mary Stackpole 
B. Julia O'Meara F. Amelia Jaco! 

ie Noepel G. Becket 
C. Matilda Quiot G. Annie Tranchard 
C. Alise Amuel G. Minnie Hanna 
C. Maggie Glynn G. Bell 
C. Eliza Sheridan G. Mey Soon 
Cc Schreiber G. Ani Westbrook 
C. Mary Rendort G, Adelaide Hanson 
D. Lizme Dugan G. Minnie Decker 
D. Christine Smith G. Tillie Bolender 
D. Lena Noepel G. Madeline Celle 
D. Emma Dixon G. Mary Schne: 
D. Helene Tellier G. Rosie D 
D. Jeanette Behiels G. Fowler 
D. Blanche Cole G, Ci ne McPhail 
D. Carrie Ritter G. Annie Wolff 

G. Josephine Gold 


D, Annie Hughes 
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“~BSeull race—A college ‘examination. 
—The youngster’s kingdom-—Lap-land. 


Greatness lies not in being strong, but in 
the right use of strength. 

It frequently happens that 
abates diligence. 

The lowest education that teaches self- 
control is better than the highest that 
neglects it. 

—The follies of youth become the vices 
of manhood and the disgrace of old age. 


applause 


Who lives for himself alone lives for a 
mean fellow. 


A Cedar Rapids editor envies the census 
for embracing 17,000,000 women. 


A sagacious German writer, complaining 
of the difficulties in the pronunciation of 
the English Janguage, cites the word Boz, 
which he says is pronounced Dickens. 





MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


It is a good sign of the times that the 
study of music is slowly creeping into our 
schools, and getting recognition by our 
teachers and school committees. Still the 
movement in this direction is very timid, 
halting and feeble. It is so because many 
of our grown-up people are, as a whole, 
insensible to the advantages of music. 
They either do not care fur it, or they se- 
cretly despise it. They think it a good 
enough thing, but they have no heart in 
the effort to exalt it and give a universal 
distribution. I find in men, take them as 
they go, a great apathy on this subject. 
And I know not how it is to be reached, 
except by what may be called common- 
sense argument and appeals based on se- 
verely practical grounds. Two or three 
of these I will try to utter now and here. 

The solution how we are, as a nation, to 
get rid of the nasal quality in our speech, 
which is at once our badge and our re- 
proach, is found in the introduction of 
music into our schools. Our educators 
have asked and asked: How shall we get 
ourselves clear of this shrill head-tone, 
which every man, woman and child among 
us has, and win to ourselves the full, res- 
onant chest-tone of the Europeans? Ev- 
ery one knows the music there is in an 
Englishman’s voice, and, better still, in an 
English woman's voice. How shall we get 
it? Not from the teachers of our schoc|s. 
They cannot impart what they have not. 
And even if they have it, they do not suc- 
ceed in giving it out. There was Profes- 
sor William Russell, who was for years 
brought into the most intimate relations 
with our teachers. We all remember his 
resonant chest-tones. What music there 
wasin them! Whata noble thing such a 
voice seemed to be! But few or none 
caught the magic charm from him. He 
found us nasal, he left us nasal, and nasal 
we are still. Is there a remedy, and if so, 
what is it, and where is it to be found ? 
It has been discovered at last. It is in and 
through singing. The cultivation of sing- 
ing among children will give, it is proved, 
a rich, resonant chest-tone—will break the 
shrill head-tone; will banish the nasal 
twang, and make our nasal speech meledi- 
ous. To do this implies, of course, that 
the exercise of singing shull not be crowd- 
ed into a mere fraction of a school session, 
but that, like reading and spelling, it be 

t into the front and made b bl 





hood will incapacitate an adult for singing, 
and his throat will be like a withered arm, 
beyond recovery for actual use. But all | 
children can be taught to sing. All boys | 
| and girls can sing, if it suits them to do so 
| in the way of play. You never saw little 
| boysand girls “ beg off,” when they want 
to sing together. In Germany, it has long 
been considered certain that all children 
can sing. They do not admit exceptions, 
except in the case of the dumb. They not 
only argue from the general frequency of 
singing among children at play, but from 
the laws of music, as manifested in human | 
language. Speech itself is but a kind of 
chant, and the voice always moves in mu- 
sical intervals. The rising of the pitch a} 
third, a fifth, an octave, i. ¢, from do to 
mé, from do to sol, and from lower do to up- 
per do, is by no means confined to singing 
and recitation; it is what we always do un- 
der the influence of the slightest excite- | 
ment, and when we ask questions. Our 
voices always go up and down followin 
the musical scale, and according to couse 
intervals. All can sing, therefore; that is, 
all who can talk and who raise their voice 
and let it fall, according to the usual laws 
of speech. And yet we, in this country, | 
assume that a great many children cannot 
learn to sing, and let them grow up to ma- 
turity without this great blessing. 
Still another point. It has been recently 

discovered that all children have a certain | 
instinct, in the matter of musical memory, | 
which older — have not. It is some- | 
thing like the memory of the carrier- 
pigeon and the dog. A class of young | 
children can be trained to remember the 
pitch of certain -fixed tones, such as C, 
F sharp, B flat, A, and, indeed, all that 
we know in music. Remember them, I | 
mean, from day to day. Remember them, 
so as to need no pitch-pipe or tuning-fork. 
Remember them, so that you may call out 
a class of boys and girls, and say to them, 
sing G, A sharp, C, D flat, F, or any other 
tone, and they will sing it as promptly and 
correctly asthey will tell you how much is 
nine times six, or three times four. This 
is a new discovery—one of transcending 
interest and importance. Grown people 
cannot do this; only children can. And 
yet with such eapabilites we have been con- 
tent to let them grow up, and then to try 
to teach a handful to sing, organize a quar- 
tette here, train a solo there, get together a 
small chorus in another place; and all the 
while let the children go losing those years 
of their lile when nature makes them all 
singers, and gives them this wonderful 
memory of musical tones. 
lL expect to go into our best public schools, 
ere long, and hear the teacher say, ‘‘ John, 
read the next phrase,” and John shall stand 
up, and without taking his pitch from any- 
thing but his memory, shall ‘‘ read,” in the 
musical sense, ¢. ¢., sing an entire passage, 
however difficult, taking all the sharps and 
flats, giving the correct expression, and 
reading it as well as he would a passage 
from ebster or Channing. This is 
actually accomplished in the best schools 
of England and Germany, and there is 
nothing in it chimerical or impracticable. 
And when this stage be reached, we shall 
be in a new era of congregational singing. 
—W. L. Gage, in R. I. Schoolmaster. 











INSTRUCTION, 
PENMANSHIP. 


D. T. AMES & CO. 
Execute in the most perfect and artistic style every 
variety of Plain and Ornamental 

PENMANSHIP. 
Engross Resolutions, Testimonials, Memorials, Ad 
dresses, &e., write or fill Diplomas Family Reeords. 
Certificates, Rolls of Merit and Membership, Title 
Pages, Tablets, Cards, ke. 
Persons desiring superior work or instruction should 
see our specimens. 
For Cireular, Specimens or other information, call 
upon or or address 

D. T. AMES & ©O. 

756 Tgeadway, New York. 


The New York Couservatory of Music 
no, bls daeneeine ieinediins 
Next Door to Delmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMING in all branches 
of Music and Modern Languages. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 
Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No, 82 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of 14th st. (Rooms Nos, 12 and 14), New York 


M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Union Square, 4th Avenue. 
Thoreugh instruction. Piano, Violin, Organ. Or- 

Yocal and 


chestral Instruments. V Harmony. 
Terms, 10, $15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY, Between 26th and 27th streets, 
Up Stairs, Room | 











Ornamental Lettering, E Resolutions, Cer- 
tificates, Diplomas, feeuiy Sess and Bibles, En- 
velopes A assed. Con tial letters written and 


composed (aries vate), Artists’ Tablets lettered 
and on band. ling and Visiting Cards a 
and printed. 


F[\EACHERS WANTED for ish, French, 
Germ .n, Classics, Painting and Music, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 








men can understand the advan- 
tage of this; men who do not care for mu- 


the country. Send for Murvat Pian. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
No. 737 Broadway, New York. 
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MEDICAL. 





DFJ DELMONICO 
LITTLE'S : 
gy RUE RSTORAL 


A MOST 


taal REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 
INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 

ASTHMA, | 
IN PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 





The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Srrcp Pectorat are, a soothing and controting 
influence over any cough, promoting sleep, 
allaying the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysms 
of coughing, invigorating the whole system, 
curing the cough, and bequeathing to posterity 
one of its greatest biessings—sound lungs ; 
y insuring immanity from Consumption. 


SOLD. s¥ QRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES ACO:PROPRS 
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mae REGULATOR, 
For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wind & Gas from the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 
Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 249Grand St.,New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
im town or city. 


MILLEN'S 





These celebrated bitters are prepared from one ot 
the most beneticial herbs known, and as a medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Being a gentle 
stimuiant, they are a@ most valuable remedy for all 
complaints arising from a disordered state of the kid 
neys and organs connected therewith, and are there- 
fore without equal as a curative in all affections pecu 
liar to females. They are most potent in regulating 
the secretions, changing the constituents of the fluids 
and ree’ oring health an’ vigor to the debilitated func- 
tions. Also cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Pyrosis 
Gout and Sick Headache, besides being a never- tailing 
Appetizer. 

Manufactured by the Proprietor, William Millen, and 
put up in a superior style for family use, and sold at 
the low ee of $1 0 and 50 cents per bottle; for- 
warded by express on C. 0. D. to any accessible place 
Sold by all druggists. Depot, 18 Bleecker street, near 
Bowery. 











RICHARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 
Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court, 
Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 
avenue 


Kendall's Spanish Annihilator, 


The only remedy that will per 





manently banish all kinds of ver- 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bugs, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 


&c., and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 
LEAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of jals will 





prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 
private dwellings. 


REFERENCES. 
NEW YORK. ”. 
St. James Hotel, Parker House, 
Coleman House, St. James H 


Westminster Hotel, 
Bre voort House, 
Sturtevant House, t 
rand Central Hotel, Clarendon Hotel. 
WHOLBSALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 
KE. B. SACKETT & CO. 
Send for circular, 


— ee : — 
The Weed “Family Favorite” 
SEWING MACHINE 

“CRIME FOR UMIVEREAL 


PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 


ing, Quilting, Braiding, Bin 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, F 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pi 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 


ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 

INSTRUCTION FREE. ing at the same time. 
SALESROOMS : 

613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
ICHAEL FALIHEE, 
M 
Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 


BRONZED AND PLATED Goops, 
FOR BUILDERS. 


pa MANIFOLD PAPER.—Two to twenty copies 

written simultaneously and distinctly. This paper 
is a great labor-saving improvement, and invaluable 
to merchants, lawyers, writers for the preas, kc. Sold 
by NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 119 Nassau 
Street, Room 1. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 





Mra. SHAW’S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion, 
best in the world, warranted to remove FRECKLES 
MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness and Tan ; renders the 
skin soft, clear and beautiful. Sold by all Druggiste 
price $1. Prepared only by Mra. Shaw, 34] Sixth ave 
nue, New York. 


Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which @& 
lows no Screws to be seen. 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One door weet of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK CIty, 


ESTABROOKE, 


NON-REVERSED 


“PERROTYPES 


Si UNION SQUARE, 


THE BRISTOL 
Clothes Washer. 


Taw Macniye combines cheapness, durability, sim 


febll-ly 


plicity end great effectiveness. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale 

















FOR 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM-} 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Dress Trimmings 
IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. : setieads = 
The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades | MANHATTAN 


pectectiy matched | Improved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 


A UIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 
Agents wanted everywhere for the Briete! Washer NEW YORK. 
and the “ verfected” Self-Adjustin, = ¥ = 
SEWING MACHINES. 
EUREKA CLOTHES WAINGER. ‘6 B re E E S ” 
Price of Tub and Washer, $7; Wringer, $7 50. 
Address | | a 
Bristol Washing Machine Co., a o 
52 Park piace, New York. | © a 
aaa ee : . ¥ 
CHAS, LA COUR & CO's = ' 
; | 2 @ 
Popular Hair Store, » * 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, ° “ 
Bet, 25th and 26th Sts., New York, z ° 
scion = 
ae a FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 
Ladies’ Hairdressing done in 41) the latest styles ind bern - oe age he t ; te N iy 
avis at ves BL k ve z bas NI : aren 
NRRL, vroron 
k “VTICT OR” 
AAI 
WAUSAU 
The Highest Cash Price Paid| =? 5 
F 
i 
: 
~ 





The only Lock-stitch 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 
UNRIVALED FOR EITHER FAMILY OR MANUPA 
TURING PURPOSES 


OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth St. 


Agents wanted. 


FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS | 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices. at the 
FACTORY OF 











SCHOOL BELLS. 





rw 





a 





M. OPPER, 


Ul BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira axp }2ra STREETS 


Mrs. Miller’s Emporium of Fashions | 
and Showrooms, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, TTT Broadway, N. Y | 

















MRS. MILLER pt inform her customers, ladies | 
and dressmakers, t she has the most reliable and 
of im: Trimmed 
and Plain Patterns in the re exactly and accu 
syienes enaisteg ane to Saty * Sebel eet of Family Work and Bm 
B.—Dresamaking iu all feanehes. wiles 643 Breet way, How Yers. 
J PRINTING. TION OF BOOK | —— : aa 
and beet le 
sen ofthe, New Your Benoot Jovnzas, il and 31 E. J. ANNIN, 
wipes iar ma sting | Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 
Peters, 140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
sui ey sim tonter aad wer eg ae oe 
. Musiio 
terms = ote., ete. always 1, -\ 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








D Little of Everything. 


“‘Humph !” said an Englishman to a 
Scotchman, as they were walking over the 
fields, ‘* oats are all very well in their way, 
but in England we feed them to our horses, 
while here they are food for men.’ az, 
ay!” said the Scotchman, “ an’ just see 
what fine horses there are in England, and 
what fine men we have in Scotland !” 


His friends have to paste an extension 
on the envelope when they direct their let- 
ters to Joseph Allenbaubergrapensteiner- 
shaubensticker of Topeka. 


A boy in a country school was readin 
the sentence: ‘‘ The lighthouse is a land- 
mark by day and a beacon by night,” and 
rendered it thus: ‘‘The lighthouse is a 
landlord by day and a deacon by night.” 








; ENTIRE CONFIRMED SUCCESS 
or 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
COMMON SCMOOL cage 


Guyot’s Klementary Geograph Price, 
Guyev's intermediate Gosarepey: Price, TS i.60 


FOR HIGHER GRADES, 


> School Ge hy. $2.25 
Gayot’s Common Sc te art ce. Seoked- 


we. Physical Geograph. 
bs will 1 be iesued during the "a ptions Fall, 
Amon ibe lee vd sages important adoptions of this 
series, a att: r contin’ ng 1, maygbe named 
those of the 
a State of Vermont, 


ony of Allegheny, Pa. 
State of Arkansas, 

Jersey © ity, N. 
State of Virg 
Newton, Ma 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Felter’s Arithmetic. 

Cooley’s Natural Science Series, 
Sheldon’s Object Lesson Series, 
Tenney’s Natural History Series, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps. 


C¥” Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars in 

regard to all of our Schoo! Text-Books, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
bad on application. 








Correspondence of teach ont pommel visi 
tation is exceedingly welcome to us always and is 
qost cordially invited. : 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 





NATIONAL 


Standard School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





I, WATSON’S READERS. 
Known as the ‘‘ Independent Series,” in six books. 
with speller, completed in 1872, The most beautiful 
and advanced text books. 


Il, MONTEITH’S GEOGRAPHIES. 

More extensively used throughout the United States 
than any other series. They include civil, descriptive, 
physical, topical, comparative, historical and astro- 
nomical geography, map draw: 

lll CLARK'S GRAMMARS. 

Upon the diagram system, addressing the mind 
through the eye. 

IV. DAVIES’ MATHEMATICS. 

Newly revised. The nation’s text books. The only 
complete course. One method threughout, Many 
million copies have been sold. 


Vv. BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY. 

Published in 1871. Full of new features. Interest- 
ingasastory book. Magnifi ly ill l, Abso- 
lutely impartial. 

VI. STEELE’S SCIENCES. 

Known as “ M4 Weeks in cy in ‘‘ Natural 
Philosophy,” in *‘ Astronomy,” ** Geology.” These 
delightful epitomes of nature fave brought science 
inte the common school. 


VIL. WORMAN’S MODERN LANGUAGE 

gned to be a complete course, of which the 
German series is now almost complete ‘and the French 
happily commence’ 


VIIL. OTHER BRANCHES. 

The followin, works senresly need introduction to 
the educational public 
Smich's Etymology, 
Willard’s History, 
Cleveland's Compends, 
Boyd's Comvosition, 

c aWT 3s Drawing, 
D. & 8." “Penmanship, 
Northenud's 





Jarvis’ Physivlogy, 
Wood's Botany, 
Ganot’s Philosophy, 
Porter's bane see 


er earing’s V irgil, 
a amps 4 ea sconomy, 
te. 


IX. NEWEST BOOKS. 
In the fall of 1872 we pubiish : 
MonrertH’s ComPReHENSIVE GrograPHy, 
Complete in itself, a series in one volume. 
Watson's Cuttp’s SPELLER, 
Printed in imitation of Writing—teaches spelling as 
used in practice. 
Crarg's Becinven's GRammar, 
A new diagram book for smallest learners. 
Forsom's Logica Booxkeerina. 
First exposition of this branch as a science. 
X. TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 


A noble series of professional books, headed by 
“ Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 








JUST COMPLETED. 


CUTTER’S NEW SERIES 
or 


ANALYTICAL PHYSIOLOGIES, 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 
BY CALVIN CUTTER, M., D. 

FIRST BOOK OF ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSTOL- 
OGY AND HYGIENE, Human and Comparative. With 
164 Llustrations. mo. Half Roan. 90 cents. 

SECOND BOOK OF ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOL- 
OGY AND HYGIENE, Human and Comparative. With 
186 Mlustrations. 12mo. Half Roan. $1. 

NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, vupeenaer : AND HY- 
GIENK, Human and Cox mparative. With 194 Ilus- 
trations, i2mo. Half Roan. 

With Questions, 60 pages additional. 1.70. 

*,* Accompanied by a Series of New Anatomical 

Charts. 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


BY PROF, WM. CHAUVENET. 
A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, with 
Appendices containing a Copievs Collection of Exer- 
cises for the Student, and an Introduction to Modern 
Geometry. Crown 8vo, Extra cloth. 2. 
* It is the only spemstsions text- books bwhioh is based 
on true principles.”—Pror. C. H. Jv 
A TREATISE ON THE saiuee OF "LEAST SQUARES. 
8vo, Cloth. $1.75, 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL qeseceostay. New and 
Revised Bdition. 8vo. C _Cloth. $1.7 


SYPHER'S SCHOOL HISTORIES 


HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA, aT J. BR. SYPHER: 
Illustrated. mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

HISTORY OF NEW JERSEY. By J. R. SYPHER ~~ 
E. A. APGAR. Illustrated. l2mo, Cloth. $1.25, 
(#" Booka for examination and introduction at 

spec i os rates, Catalogues furnished on application. 


"J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, 715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
SROCRee ry! ES, BANDAGES. + hrieaataia ERS 
CHEST EXPANDE 
No, 1286 BROADWAY, bet. 33d and ath ats., and 
233 SIXTH AV., between 15th and 16th sts, New York. 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Vy ay made to order 
at short notice, Al! cars pase the d 


J.T. BARNARD & SONS, | 


COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St, 





AND 


294 FRONT STREET. 


“KISSING IN THE DARK.” 


DId You EVER 


Well, if-you want the prettiest piece of music and 
‘words that just tell how it is, send 30 cents for song 
‘ wad chorus, full music size, ‘‘ Kissing in the Dark,” to 


i«' Dy ky SRAPLES & CO., 


D iptive logue free, Address 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


111 & 113 William St., or 515 State St., 
_NBW YoRK, __ emtcao, 


- NEW AND VALUABLE 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Send for Our Complete Catalogue of 
School Books before deciding 
for the Coming Year, 





Among our text-books are the following: 


eTODDAErS COMPLETE MATHE MAT. 
ICA ERIES. The best series published ta 
the aur 

COLTON 'S NEW SERIES OF GEOW - 
PHLIES. The simplest and most Bs mA 

yet issued, and containing the clearest and best 

maps. 


The Whole Subject for Common School Use E: 
in Two Books. wetenend 





With the additions which we are now makin 
bracing Two Larue Rativend. . A Ten =. 
lete Reterence Maps. o Twent oa 
peetsends Maps, thin alll be +7, far the best Series 
of Geographies ever offered to the fumerionn Public, 


Everything which can be desired 


AMUSEMENTS. 


W OOD’S MUSEUM, 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS yA bi WORLD 
on Exhibition from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M, 
The ce! nes Eee moda Giant, 


8 feet 1% inches hh ne and stil wing. 
es h 4 
the mati Roath Aino Boy, 





with bair .* — as snow, and silken 
eyes are of a delicate in 
Two PERFORWANC CES IN THE LECTURE-ROOM 
DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. 
A chaste and unexceptionable entertainment given. 
Admission, 30 cents; ldren, 25 ce 








GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 


Assets, - - - - $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 


Paid, - = = $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends, 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN. 


ANDREW W. GILL....... eeeeeeeererereeeetes President 
EVERETT CLAPP........ceeceseceeseeee Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM.,.. Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH...... ececccece Assistant Secretary 















) DR. B. F. ATWOOD’S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR HAIR TONIC AND DRESSING OF 
THE WORLD. 


0 
It arrests the falling out of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Wakefuiness. 
As a Toilet Dressing it is a ualed. 
The following certificate is m H, Endemann, Ph. 
D., p Aasienent Cc apn tog to the Decet of Health: 


—Sir: I have analyzed your 


PIANOS 


PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


A large stock, including Pianos of th 
rent applied to ‘purchase, Repairing done wel Ro og 


NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


e best sy. for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for 


pore Call and examine before deciding here, 
ELL, late Cummings, No. 8. Union Square, 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 


_APPAMATUS, | 
LACK BOAR 
BOOKS. CHARTS, 
GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS, OBJ 
TEACH 
APPARATUS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 
iled for 10 cts. 


Ma 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St,, New York. 








SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Trustees, TeacuEeRrs, Scxoor ComxrrTees and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 

For pacticulars and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE ——, 
W YORK. 

Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH SUNDAY er. AND LECTURE ROOM 

N. B.—Bleecker street and Eighth avenue cars pas- 
within one block of the door. 





“Gilead Balm,” and found it to be a strictly 
ee and free from any poisonous or i arious 
epectfully —, 
7 Enpemany, Ph. D. 
Price, $1. 


TRUNK DEPOT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 


Street and Sixth Avenue, 
UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 


where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 


Sold by all druggist. 














ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 
ALDEN’S CITIZEN'S MANUAL, 

These books should be taught in every achool. 
LOOMIS PHYSIOLOGY. Revised edition. 
PALMER'S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Send for full Catalogue. 


Any of our Text-Books sent to Teachers by mail, 
prepaid, for examination, on receipt of half-price. 
Address, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York, 


Under the Grand Centra) Hotel. 





ERASIBLE 
SURFACE. J 
Poll Coulee with Special School Rates cent on 


appli 
N. x. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. ¥. 





WHAT IS THE USE OF TALKING WHEN 
“Writing is Learned by Writing ¢ 
And everybody knows it. 








USE THE 
4 PF " 
: te : 




















Tracing Copy Books, 
And save TIME, TROUBLE and BXPENSE. 
Children cry for them. 


“e? Itis the kind to for them. 
Published at ani 





ALLEN, MICHIGAN 


756 Broadway, New York. 


to the next President of 
America, 


MAKES ALL STYLES OF 


Photographic Portraits 


Equal to the Best, at One-Half the usual rates. 
Go and See for Yourself 
BEFORE GOING ELSEWHERE. 


P £ s' 








Cash Photographs. 
Impenii nial Photograp! 


OB oc ccccrccccccecscseseseceses: 
Pictures made and neatly fitted to Locketa, Rings, 
Pins, ete., only 50 cents, finished in a tew 7 eeenenes. 
Imperial Ferrot types  eutedetanaencasounilll cents each. 
BABIES PICTURES Bo. gm A in tino m Roraing. 


Old Pictures apts 
water, oil or India ink. 








1871-72-73. 
MORE LIGHT! 


Wonders of the World ! 


A wonder ‘tis how man was made, 
Divine as well as wna, 

And out of one poor rib was made, 
For his help meet, a woman. 


A wonder 'tis how Jonah lived, 
Three daysin a whale’s belly, 


T’were er far to be belie 
Had he been crushed to jelly. 
But passing o’er those days of 
We'll come —; down to the Preset, 
To thi that may us more, 
And things that are more pleasant. 


The rai!roads, steamships, telegra 
That cleave the air eannder *, 

Which often make us weep ~ laugh, 
Are a far greater wonder. 


But there's one ter Wender Scill, 
ose “* GEM ITES, . 
That Bi NICHOLS at Galitiea 
R 8O LITTLE MONBY. 


aoe Bonen of thee teentind “Gana 
taken for 25 Cents, finished in ten minutes, at 


NICHOLS’, 736 BROADWAY, W. ¥. 








OTARY PUBLIC.—One al in 
N 1 ways at 119 Nassau 


The Illustrated Guide 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, 


Philosophical 
Chemical, &c. 
* Union Settees, 


rfect curved seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
ny 





with 
&e. ailed free b 


American School Apparatus Co., 


58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


Death to all Insects 


ON PLANTS, VINES AND TREES, 








Without injury to vegetable life, by using Buchan’s 


CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR. 


BUCHAN’S DISINFECTING SOAP WILL KILL 
ROACHES, VEKMIN, and all pes \ harbor in 
the house or stable, and rid dogs o! 

Buchan’s Soaps—Laundry, Toilet and 8 Bath—are 
doreed and by Chemists, Physicians and fomilies 
as the best-known Preventives aad Disinfectants. 

Prices low. Send for cire 


KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No. 57 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE 


Senet ‘Stetsonery Bazaar, 


No, 152 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843. 

Depot for Fancy and Initial Stationery. Visitin; 
Cards engraved in the most fashionable style. Boo 
—, Loan | executed. 

assortment of Gold Pens and Holders, 

7 Trams engraved in the most artistic manner. 

Something new—Indelible ee. Handker- 
chiofs, napkins, etc., stamped with crest. coat of arms, 
monogram or ini tial. Boxes of initial note from 20e. up. 


 LOECOME, 
Or Life to the Hair, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair; has no poisonous or caustic ingredients. 

and is an actual specific remedy, never failing unless 
the hair glands have been destroyed by disease. Par- 





ness alway 8 cw Thorough inves’ tion 
solicited, and mi pe. crear 
who have beea treated full Oo Hy 





Office hours from II a. 2 to 5p. u., except Fridays 
when the hours are | to 8 Pp. m. 
or address 300 ‘Adelphi ates Brooklyn 
EB. M. DE PBY. 





1860 TO 1872. 

R. A. OLMSTEAD, 
Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 
Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 

for all the Iti 
Originator of the celebrated ‘“‘ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 


HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 
(For thirty-one years at 362 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


_ FRINGE, ‘cuirokd Lack tee 











O01 BROAD it Nsw o. 
(Near Twentieth 





EF. PATENT FOUNTAIN Pry, 
wens st ours. Holder fits —< pen. By Mail’ 
Nickel, $1.00 ; Rubber, $1.50, $3.00 ; also ey, 
— quality Gold Pens, Rubber and ¢ Gel ia ‘Pencils, &e, 
ens ae 50c each. Send stamp for Circular. 
GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 assau St., N. N.Y." 


A GREAT OFFE R! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, Y., will dis. 
of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
Brea NS of six first-class makers, including W aters’, 
at Seeenes he prices for cash, or will take from ¢4 
to $15 mont ss until paid ; the! same to let, and rent 
applied if pure. New soos PLANO’, — 
improvements or for p27 78 
kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the most besutifa styles | 
perfect tone ever made. cnast Music, Music Books 
usic M mailed. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS — 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING ‘ 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., &e., ke. 








A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mai) to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
635 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
WRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 
781 Broadway, 
ponte A. T. STEWART’S, NEW YORK. 


CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 








BEDDING, ETC, 


WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 


J. W. SMITH, 
408 EIGHTH AVE., BET. 30TH AND 31ST STS. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc, 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CUNNINGHAM, 


384 and 386 Third Av., near 28th St, 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 
Corner of Houston, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 
PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR 
MATTRESSE 








MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, &c. 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c. 
Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 





DR. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
765 BROADWAY. 
Cures without the use of Acids, Caustics or any in- 


jarious parations. Corns. unio: Io- 
Nails, Infamed Joints, and all affictions of o foot, 
without the slightest pain. 





CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 

TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & CO., 
Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 
PECK & SNYDER, 

126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers ot 


BASE-BALL GOODS, 


SKATES, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FOOT-BALL, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS and 


SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION. 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 








DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 


Miss J. 8S. SPABLING, 
385 Sixth 


Avenue, 
Between 23d and 2th streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT 
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